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THE GREATEST NEED. 


Our Barry County ; lh wyere -farmer corre- 
spondent, whose strong letter appears on 
this page, says the greatest need in Amer- 
ican agriculture is education. To this sen- 
timent we fully agree, and have for many 
years been pleading with educators, legis- 
lators and all who have to do with edu- 
cating the children who are to be the 
farmers and farmers’ wives of the future, 
to see to it that these children were fully 
and suitably educated for their business— 
profession, if you please, for we regard 
farm work, rightly understood, as much a 
profession as is the practice of law. Agri- 
cultural educational progress has often 
seemed to be slow, and the uplifting of 
agriculture by this means a matter of the 
dim and distant future, but in the last 
few years we have been rejoiced to see 
signs of a coming day when farmers will 
be put on an equality with respect to 
mental training and equipment with any 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms, Renewals, unless accempanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
fer the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








know. And the knowledge you do not 
have could have been turned to very use- 
ful account if it had been possessed. And 
thus it appears that there is much to 
learn about soils, far too much to be con- 
densed into a chapter in a book that at- 
tempts to cover the whole’ subject of 
farming. The subject of soils calls for 
a book all by itself, and such a one is 
available. It is entitled The Soil, was 
written by F. H. King, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Physics in the University of Wis- 
consin, and is published by the MacMillan 
Company, 66 Fifth avenue, New York; 
price 75 cents. This book tells how: soils 
were made; nature, functions, origin and 
wasting of solis, texture, composition and 
kinds of soils, and a vast deal more that 
every farmer ought to know, and which 
but few do. 

But this is only one of many imvortant 
divisions of the subject of farming, and 
you begin to see that it will be necessary 





class of men living. Read in this conn 
tion the letter on this page by President 
Kirk of the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., and tmagine if you can the 
full extent of the good that will result 
from the instruction in agriculture given 
to several hundred young men.and women 
who are fitting themselves for teaching. 
We regard this work that President Kirk 
has inaugurated as the most valuable and 
hopeful for the uplifting of Missouri agri- 
culture of anything that has thus far 
been done along the line of agricultural 
education. May the trustees of the Kirks- 
ville Normal, realizing that the students 
in that institution will, in large measure, 
be teachers of children whose life work 
will be farming, encourage President 
Kirk to continue this work; and may the 
other state normal schools and the col- 
leges and academies see that they, too, 
can enlarge this usefulness by preparing 
to give instruction which will help to put 
agriculture on a higher plane. The State 
University and Agricultural College are 
helping along this work splendidly by 
making instruction in agriculture a prom- 
inent feature of the summer school, which 
is largely attended by teachers. Superin- 
tendent Carrington of the State Depart- 
ment of Education is actively in sympathy 
with this work and is doing much to aid 
it and make it popular. 

Thus the day cannot be far distant when 
instruction in the principles of agriculture 
will be put into every rural school in the 
state, and when this is done and the work 
carried forward intelligently for a genera- 
tion, “the man with the hoe’’ will have 
little place in American agriculture. 





THE BEST BOOK. 


A reader of the RURAL WORLD asks: 
“What do you think is the best work on 
farming and stock raising; what is the 
ost and who are the publishers?” _ This 
omes to us, in one form or another, very 
often, and we have to answer that there is 
no one book covering so broad a field that 
we can ¢ tiously r dasa 
text book to one who wants to get infor- 
mation covering the field. When one stops 
and considers what fs included in the 
word farming he will soon come to under- 
Stand that it includes too much to be put 
between two covers, and he does not have 
to study the subject a great while until 
he concludes that not one book but many 
are required if one expects to get from 
Such sources information of much worth 
regarding farming. ‘Take, for instance, 
the subject of soll. It will bereadily con- 
ceded that this fs a basic “subject. All 
farming operations begin with the soil. 

But stop for a moment, brother farmer, 
even you who have been working with 
Soils every year during the last half cen- 
tury, and tell how much you know of that 
Substance from which you have produced 
your corn, clover, wheat, oats, fruits, flax 
and other crops, some of which you have 
worked into beef, milk, butter, pork, wool, 
horse »~power, flowers and physical and 
mental human energy. 

You know there are many different 
Kinds of soils and perhaps you have a 
half dozen or more on your own farm of 
“ quarter section; and in the years you 
have been handling those different soils 
you have learned so much about them as 
‘o what crops are best on the different 
ones, and how each should be h 





dled for 


to rec d the best books rather than 
the best book. In addition to the book on 
soils mentioned we would like to recom- 
mend one entitled The Fertility of the 
Land, by If. P. Roberts, Director of the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and. published. .by. the ..MaeMillan 
Company. Price $1. Other books are pub- 
lished by this company in this same Rural 
Science series. Among which may be 
mentioned The Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing, by Prof. L. H. Bailey; Principles of 
Breeding of Animals, by W. H. Brewer, 
and Feeding of. Animals, by W. H. Jor- 
dan. A work which we must recommend 
to all who have animals to feed is Feeds 
and Feeding, by W. A. Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and 
published by the author. Price $2. 


A WORD TO MISSOURIANS. 








Regarding the World's Fair Amendment. 





Missouri voters will be confronted on 
election day, November 6, when they come 
to prepare their ballots, with a number of 
proposed constitutional amendments. Two 
of these, which will be numbered 4 and 6, 
relate to the World's Fatr which it is pro- 
posed shall be held in St. Louis in 1903, 
in commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
territory from France by the United 
States. It is only by the adogtion of the 
amendments specified that it will be pos- 
sible to hold the World’s Fair. One of 
the amendments will, if adopted, permit 
the state to vote $1,000,000 to be used in 
showing the products and resources of 
the state, and the adoption of the other 
will permit the municipality of St. Louts 
to issue bonds to the extent of $5,000,000 
in aid of the fair and supplementing the 
$5,000,000 that have been raised by popular 
subscription and the $5,000,000 that Con- 
gress voted contingent upon the $10,00) 000 
mentioned being raised. 
Now as to the pavisabiliey: of voting for 
or against these a d we 
that any opposition to them will be based 
on the supposition that they will involve 
an increase in taxation. On this point it 
should be borne in mind first, that the 
large sum will affect only the people of 
St. Louis, as it will come wholly from the 
city’s revenues; second, it is authorita- 
tively stated that the sum will be fully 
met by the present tax rate and so will 
not involve any increase of taxes to even 
the people of St. Louis; third, that the 
$1,000,000 to be voted by the state will come 
from the present sinking fund and so will 
not call for a cent of increase in taxes. 
This being the case, it would seem to 
be marvelous if there should be any oppo- 
sition to the amendment, or even such 
apathy as would result in failure to vote 
on the proposition. On the other hand, 
having in mind the stimulating effect the 
expenditure of $15,000,000 by the manage- 
ment and many millions by exhibitors and 
others on account of the fair will have on 
business and in devloping the state's re- 
sources, it would seem as though every 
voter in the state would not only be will- 
ing but anxious to cast his ballot for the 
amendments. 
And yet busi adva t is but a 
small part of the good that will come to 
the people of Missouri through the hold- 
ing of a World's Fair within the borders 
of the state, for here within easy reaching 











best results that if you attempted to put 
ir 


the 


' writing all you know about them for 
Suidance of a man to whom you were 
“elling the farm and who had little knowl- 
*dge of farming, you would cover a good 
many sheets of paper. And yet were you 
‘o examine yourself carefully you would 
readily admit that what you did not know 
about the solls of your own farm would 


dist. from every home in the state will 


dawn of history. 
rhomereee of miles of travel, and the peo- 


all 


mously the constitutional 





‘mount to far more than what you did 


be assembled all that will show what the 
human race has accomplished since the 
A visit to a World's 
Fair, such as will be held in St. Louis, is 
equal to years of ordinary study and 


in the midst of whom the one of F908 
will be held will be fortunate indeed. Let 
rians insure this good to them- 
selves by supporting heartily and unant- 
amendments 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The greatest 
need in American agriculture is education, 
The average son of the average farmer of 
to-day follows in the footsteps of his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfath- 
er; except, perhaps, he has adopted mod- 
ern machinery. He plows, sows and reaps 
and raises live stock; but has no new 
methods, no theories, no new ideas, no 
observation, no books treating on agri- 
culture, and the only paper he sees is the 
paper published at his nearest town, and 
possibly a big political paper. He has 
no books treating on scientific farming, 
no state or government agricultural re- 
ports, no experiment station reports; 
therefore, he may well be termed—‘‘The 
man with the hoe.”’ 

The time was when land was _ fresh, 
ytelds much better, prices a great deal 
better, and even ‘“‘The man with the hoe” 
got along well; but that time, I believe, 
has forever passed in this country. 
The time was, too, when many inferior 
lawyers “spouted” and did well; half edu- 
cated school teachers, quack doctors and 
preachers who couldn't read their texts 
got along; but lawyers of to-day, who are 
successful, have education, books galore, 
energy ard a lot of good sense. The same 
is true of the doctor, school teacher, min- 
ister of the gospel and men of all profes- 
sions; and it doesn't stop with the so- 
called professions. 
Take the successful merchant; he is a 
slave to his business. Observe his meth- 
ods, his manner toward his customers, 
happy or sad, sick or well, he is the same 
jling and pleasant Mr. Merchant. Has 
he studied, has he progressed, or is he in 
the rut worn by the old fogy merchant? 
All professions seem full of educated, 
progressive and ever-studying men; yet 
many unfit and unworthy who have been 
blown out with the chaff, linger, half 
starved, in the background. 
The illiterate, ignorant and non-progres- 
sive farmer who might be called “The 
man with the hoe,” sends his brightest 
‘son to college, That he thay Becdnie a pro- 
fessor, and his other sons to the district 
school until they can read and write, 
when they are, as he thinks, fitted and 
finished for farm life. Is it a wonder that 
we are confronted with the poem, ‘The 
Man With the Hoe?” Were it not that 
agriculture, the most natural of all voca- 
tions, has worn a rut in which, to a great 
extent, it yet plods, that poem would nev- 
er have been written. 
Why is it that the bright sons of farm- 
ers crave livelihoods other than farming? 
Is it not because they thirst for knowl- 
edge and have a desire for better society? 
I was born and reared on a farm in a 
thickly settled anu good part of Illinots; 
and know by experience and observation 
that the dread of a life of ignorance and 
illiteracy, with no knowledge of the out- 
side world, and doomed to follow a busi- 
ness in which it was supposed education 
and science are not used or needed, has 
been and is still driving many ambitious 
and aspiring young men from the farm. 
Boys in these circumstances jump at the 
opportunity to leave the farm and go 
proudly to college, to fit themselves for a 
professional life. In the end, in the ma- 
jority of cases, they find that “all that 
glittered was not gold,” and, with an edu- 
cated and broadened mind, and the curi- 
osity they once had satisfied, they come to 
be convinced that the outward appearance 
of the professional man with his “‘fried’’ 
shirt and standing collar worn every day 
in the week is not a sure indication of the 
inward man. They then begin to think of 
the farm, the open air, the singing of the 
birds, the lowing of the cows, the bleating 
of the lambs, the green pastures and all 
that goes to make up rural life; and they 
begin to crave what they once despised. 
After leaving the farm for other avoca- 
tions it is not easy to get back to the 
farm. Years have been spent in the pre- 
paration for professional life, or other 
business and the money spent in this way, 
perhaps, would have given a fair educa- 
tion, a course in agriculture, and left 
enough to have started one in farming. 
Many, however, sooner or later return to 
the farm and find it the most interesting 
and satisfying business in the land. Such 
farmers find that there is as much science 
required in farming as in any profession, 
and such men will be found with agricul- 
tural reports, experiment station reports 
and agricultural papers, etc. They will 
get a world of satisfaction and real pleas- 
ure from scientific farming, while their 
neighbors, who are ignorant of these 
facts, see nothing to interest them. They 
plod, plod, plod, turn a deaf ear to all 
their book-neighbor says. They have 
eyes, but will not see. Ignorance and 
conceit go hand in hand, and you might 
as well try to advise the man in the moon 
as farmers of this class. 
Where 1 was born and reared, when I 
was about to leave the farm in the pur- 
suit of happiness and an easy job, a doc- 
tor, who was conceded to be a good physi- 
cian, quit his profession and went on a 
farm in the immediate neighborhood of 
my home. He went into stock raising 
largely; borrowed money to buy cattle, 
put his farm in “apple pie” order, had 
wells drilled and windmills put up, and 
the neighbors marveled and led 
that he would “bust.” But he didn’t 
“bust.” He farmed systematically and 
scientifically, and while his neighbors 
grew deeper in debt, he paid his debts and 
soon began to buy more land. He bought 
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TROPHIES OF VICTORY 


he Iowa Agricultural College. 





So per acre, vullt m up eid Soon naa it 
producing well. The tast| heard of him, 
he was on a deal with o} of my uncles 
for his farm. 
My father saw fit to ma} a professor of 
one of his three sons. |made up my 
mind that I would not liyvon a farm and 
“work like a dog” if I cofi possibly “live 
without work.”’ I thougj that the city 
office man, or any one {ho wore fine 
clothes Sunday and everypay through the 
week didn't work. Well! chiseled my 
way out; made a lawyepf myself, and 
practiced law just long pough to make 
money enough to give mq start at farm- 
ing. I saw the elephq. Talk about 
work; I have done someprd days’ work 
on the farm in my life, pt I have never 
done a day’s work at plRical labor that 
was equal to one of thmany days of 
mental labor done in myaw office. 

I do not assume that ¢ry man should 
farm, nor that all couldf would be sat- 
isfied with the life; but] do believe too 
much mental force has |t the farm. It 
takes brains to farm supssfully. What 
is most needed is a high(standard. Boys 
should have their mind developed and 
broadened by as good j education as 
possible with the view t aking a farm- 
er. Then they should bdent to an agri- 
cultural school. This widignify the no- 
ble calling and ma t] boy proud in- 
stead of ashamed of it. 

Think of going into th@untry home, a 
stranger, on the family union day, and 
finding a half dozen soythere; some of 
them bleached, thin andile; others big, 
strong, brawny fellowatanned by the 
sun and having callo}d hands, but 
all talking with the sa} degree of in- 
telligence on all topics difference in 
their social qualities, retment or dress. 
This, I imagine, would} the result of 
educating all the sons,pre or less, as 
circumstances would pert; some for the 
ministry, others for thdaw, etc., but 
above all educate the bojfor the farm. 

It is strange and sadat agricultural 



















by tnis purchase, of more 
they hire an army of men to farm the 
whole to corn and wheat, rise early and 
move everything at a break-neck speed— 
working self, hirelings and family to the 
point of exhaustion. A failure of 
either a corn or wheat crop throws the 


land, Then 


very 


farmer behind; interest accumulates, 
teams are worn and run down, farm im- 
plements are in bad repair. The once 


pleasant home begins to show the lack of 
care, and house, barn and fencing, all be- 
gin to need repairing and painting, but 
owing to the demands of the man who 
holds the deed of trust on the farm, there 
are no funds or time for repairs. The 
consequence is, in less than ten years the 
family is worked down, disheartened and 
ready to give up. The farms, both new 
and old, have been abused and damaged 
25 to 50 per cent of their former worth, 
and after figuring and scheming as best 
the farm home is sacrificed, and 
a once happy but too ambitious family 


possible, 


is now a part of the great army of dis- 
couraged, not to say disgusted, tenant 
farmers. 

THE AMBITION to give our children 


farms and an education is laudable, but to 
be over ambitious in this direction some- 
times seriously involves the parent. 

An education is an unknown quantity. 
While one is fairly well educated when he 
is graduated from our common schools, 
others must have diplomas from Harvard 
or Yale, and yet another must spend years 
in the schools of Europe before he is ‘‘ed- 
ucated,.”’ 


The same proposition applies to the ac- 
quiring cf property or ‘‘wealth."’ A 
wealthy man of 40 years ago would to- 


day be classed among the men of ordinary 
means. So when the matter of “fixing” 
our children on farms or in school is thor- 
oughly sifted, the solution is something 


like this: “‘Who does the best his circum- 
stances allow does well, acts nobly; 
angels could do no more.” Goldsmith 


touched the keynote in reference to wealth 





schools have been so & coming, and 
now that we have themhere should be 
men put in charge tojsh them, and 


tures to enable the infd institutions to 
get upon their feet. Edtte the boy for 
the farm and the callins dignified, for 
then will he be capable| tilling the soil 
successfully, and not bithe man with 
the hoe,” a mere mach, with no per- 
ceptible intelligence (as is regarded by 
sharks and sordid politins); he will be 
the hub around which {great national 
questions will turn. FARMER. 
Barry Co., Mo. 
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GOING IN DEBT K A FARM. 


Editor RURAL WOR! Mr. Hamlin’s 
letter has put me to thing along those 


lines and watching foinswers from 
those who have had periences. No 
doubt every county halenty of men 


who have had just supxperiences as 
Mr. Hamlin’s question#ver. I under- 
stand he wants experic} of others di- 


rectly relative to his dima. While I 
cannot give more thanjat I have ob- 
Served at this time, tt observations 
may be useful. 

have been 


During the last 35 y} ! 
watching the bmg our neighbors 
on the great “chess boa of life. 

A PEN PICTURE.—hve seen men 
with good, | farms of 160 
to 240 acres, buy largdetached tracts 





of land and mortgage | them and the 





a worn-out farm for which he had to pay 


good family home for |debts incurred 


when he said: “Man wants but little here 
below, nor wants that iittle long.” 
Dr. Edward Young falls little short of 


means appropriated by state legisla- | ( ,jasmith when he said: 


| *High-built abundance, heap on heap, for 
what? 

To build new wants and beggar us the 
more; 


The poor are half as wretched as the rich, 
Whose proud and painful privilege it is 
At once to bear a double load of woe; 

A competence is vital to content. 

Much wealth is corpulence if not disease,” 


TALK IT OVER WITH THE BOYS.— 
If Mr. Hamlin’s boys take kindly and 
agreeably to farm life and farm work and 
are ambitious to succeed as farmers, he 
can do no better than encourage them by 
taking them into his confidence in his 
business transactions; by their co-opera- 
tion, pay off his little indebtedness, keep- 
ing them in school during winter months. 
Instead of exchanging the smaller farm 
for a larger one with a larger mortgage, 
I would suggest that every available dol- 
lar be kept invested in young cattle, 
mules or hogs, and it will not be long 
until some neighbor will offer a “40” or 
an ‘80’ for sale; and then will be the time 
to see if the boys want more land. 

MAKE THE LAND RICH.—I get the 
idea that Mr. H.'s prairie farm may not 
be so rich as timbered or bottom land; 
but he will nearly always find the more 
fertile land relatively higher priced. Clover 


live stock judiciously 
gether on his prairie 
his 


and handled 


farm will soon have 


to- 


“bottom land” neighbor envying him 


his big crops and fat stock Being con- 
tented with a competency is worth more 
than any section of bottom land and a 


big mortgage accompaniment. 

We do not need so many acres to make 
an independent life full of all the luxu- 
ries this latitude produces How many 
of us ever consider how small a track of 
land will furnish all the comforts of life 
for an ordinary family? 

The we are prodigal in our 
of land. Talk with a native of the Emer- 
ald Isle and he will give you some idea of 
the economy practiced in the use of every 


fact is, use 


foot of soil, and also in care and preserv- 

ing of all products. We do not know the 

first principles of economy In this vast 

country. W. D. WADE 
Pettis County, Mo, 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE, 





In the State Normal School at Kirks- 


ville, Mo. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 


some of your readers. 


common schvols; you have written 
ticles; others of us have made speeches. 


than 400 men and women 
teach in the public schools of Missouri, 
Among other things we have lately organ- 
ized a laboratory for the purpose of a 
year's course in agriculture. We had al- 
ready one year each in Biology, Chemistry 
and Physics, taught by men of high at- 
tainments in those sciences. Now we give 
our freshmen who seek ultimately to 
graduate in the English course of the 
ten months’ work in the agricul- 
We have three classes of 
2% in each class, working 
40 minutes each day, 
our 


school 
tural course. 
these freshmen, 
in the laboratory 
five days in the week. Miss Jackson, 
teacher of agriculture, has spent several 
years in the Agricultural College of the 
and it seems, to me at 
least, that she is presenting what has 
heretofore been called ‘“‘nature study” in 
truly pedagogical and practical form. 
Most of the so-called “‘nature study"’ here- 
tofore taught or attempted has been very 
desultory and unscientific. The following 
is a practical synopsis of the work done 
here at the end of our first seven weeks: 

First of all have a large room, 
lighted on three sides. We have six cut- 
ting tables, each three by eight feet in 
size, and filled to the depth of about six 
inches with sand, etc. We have 27 soil 
tubes for experimentation in what seems 
to me a species of irrigation. We have an 
abundance of small pots for potting the 
various bulbs and other small plants. 
We have plenty of the Bausch and 
Lomb’s compound microscopes for such 
work as can be done with them. We have 
scales for weighing and thermometers for 
temperature testing, etc., etc. 

WORK ALREADY DONE.-—1. The stu- 
dents have prepared the soil and potted a 
number of choice bulbs; Hyacinths, tulips, 
jonquils, irises, ete. These for the pres- 
ent are kept in a cool, dark place so that 
a good root system may be formed before 
blooming. 

2. In connection with the study of 
leguminous plants we are germinating the 
seeds of a great many of the common vari- 
eties such as cow peas, soy beans, vetches, 


Stato University 


we 


alfaifa, alsike, red, white and crimson 
tables, which contain about four inches 
of sand. Each student has the privilege 


private collection of the 
and mounting 


of making a 
seeds and also of pressing 
the plants when grown. 
EXPERIMENTS.—1. To determine ap- 
proximately the amount of water that 
evaporates through the leaves of plants: 
Each student has prepared a bottle about 
two-thirds full of water containing a 
plant with good roots and plenty of foli- 
age. Paper was securely fastened over 
mouth of bottle and around stem of plarit 
so as to prevent evaporation taking place 
otherwise than through the leaves. The 
bottle is weighed daily and amount of 
loss estimated 

2. To determine rate of percolation of 
through sand, clay and humus: 
Flower pots were used in which were 
placed dry sand, clay and humus, re- 
spectively. Water was poured on top and 
time observed for percolation. 

8. To determine water holding capacity 
of different soils: Dry soils were placed 
in jars and saturated, weighed before and 
after saturation. From data obtained the 
water holding capacity of an acre of soil 
three feet deep was computed. 

4. Inoculation with soy bean germs: Wet 
sand was heated for several hours in a 
hot oven when it was supposed to be 
sterlized. Two jars were filled from the 
sterilized sand; in one was sprinkled the 
soil containing the bacteria that work on 
the roots of soy beans. Both were planted 
with soy beans. 

We are now to perform a number of 
experiments with the soil: To show the 
difference in temperature of a wet and 
dry clay loam; to determine the in- 
fluence of color on soil temperature; to 
determine the amount of evaporation 
from soils under different conditions of 
cultivation; to determine rate of evapor- 
ation from columns of soll of different 
depths. We also expect to do some prac- 
tical work in dairying, such as testing 
milk for butter fat, testing the acidity 
of cream, scoring butter, etc. 


water 





Here ts a bit 
of news which I think will be pleasing to 


We have talked about agriculture for the 
ar- 


In this Normal School we now have more 
preparing to 
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rection I should be glad to know what is 
more desirable to the 
prospective teachers who are doing this 
experimental work in the agricultural 
department also spend four hours a week 
in our manual training shop, where they 
learn to use their hands and eyes in a 
different way, and it seems to me that 
we shall pretty soon be able to furnish a 
few teachers for the public schools who 
will have the disposition and the ability 
to teach some essential facts about the 
soil and plant life of the state we live in, 
and I am pleased to say that most of our 
students are taking deep interest in this 
new venture of ours. 


do. Several of 


JOHN R. KIRK, 
President State Normal School. 
Kirksville, Mo., Oct. 19, 1900, 


HOW I PREPARED WHEAT GROUND. 





Editor RURAL 


WORLD: I have not 
fooled away any time this year on soy 
beans. Instead I put out, about the first 
of June, four acres of sorghum for hay. 


I sowed three pecks of seed to the acre, 
which I think is plenty thick enough to 
make good hay or fodder. When 
thicker it makes finer feed, but the seed 
does not mature so well, and I think a 
great deal of sorghum seed. My horses 
are doing fine on it and eat every spear 
clean, though some stalks are quite large. 
My cattle will leave their pasture and eat 
those large cane stalks all up. Pigs, 
are fond of it. 

Wheat that has been sown looks well. 
More bone fertilizer has been used this 
year than ever before. We are sowing 
only about ten or twelve acres of wheat. 
I believe that it will pay best in the long 
run to put in the crop well, sowing less, 
than to “hog” in twice as much. 

A neighbor is putting out about 80 acres 
of wheat, harrowing the ground once with 
a light harrow ahead of the drill. T would 
rather have 40 acres well put out than his 
chance on his 8. We will watch results. 
Fertilizers can't do it all. You must have 
a good seed bed and it is not made by 
turning M4 inoh furrows witn a inch 
plow and one harrowing. I summer fal- 
lowed part of my ground; the rest has 
been idle for three years, being land 
which we have just bought. The weeds 
were nearly as high as my horses. Some 
of this land had gone back to wild grass 
and blue stem bunches. 

I put a chain on my plow and put every- 
thing out of sight. I then took a heavy 
iron harrow and harrowed three days on 
that six acres, partly because my mares 
were sucking colts and partly because the 
land was rough and full of blue stem and 
resin weed roots and also had some stones 
on it. I picked the stones all off—five 
loads. I then took my wagon and pitch- 
fork and pitched up all the bunches of 
roots, chunks and dry weeds and drew 
them to a washed place. I had the ground 
as mellow on top as an onion bed, and 
packed hard underneath. 

There is a great deal of timothy being 
sown here this fall, and seed is high—$2 
per bushel. 

ADVERTISE.—Why don't our breeders 
advertise more? I saw at our county fair 
a@ great variety of the different breeds of 
chickens bred and raised in this county, 
yet I see but one breeder advertising. I 
expect to start anew with chickens. As I 
don't know any one around here who 
breeds the kind I want, I will be compell- 
ed to send to some one away off that I 
see advertising in the RURAL WORLD. 
when there are probably a half dozen 
breeders near home, having just what I 
want if they were not hidden under a 
bushel. When I have fine stock of any 
kind to sell, I will tell of it through the 
advertising columns of the RURAL 
WORLD. 

HORSE TALK.—I have a fine 
colt out of my St. 
Ene. 


sown 


too, 


weanling 
Just mare by Victor 
I expect to raise a world beater 
next year, as my mare is safe in foal to 
Anteros by Electioneer. We are always 
pleased to hear from “Blue Bull" Clem- 
ent. He is a particular friend of ours, but 
I will give a good cigar or a dish of cream 
for any article he has written in the last 
15 years without Blue Bull in it. 

We like to read the Parson's letters ana 
all the others are read with interest and 
profit. If we were only as well fitted to 
write intelligently, the readers would hear 
from us often, CHET STEPHENS. 
Jasper Co., Mo. 





LETTER BOX. 





“CHERRY HILL,” whose Marion Coun- 
ty, Mo., letter was published in the 
RURAL WORLD of October 16, failed to 
give us his real name. We have a letter 
which the writer requests us to forward 
to him, but cannot until he sends us his 
name. 





Farmers in these parts are, I was about 
to say, brushing up their old clothes, but 
in most cases they are buying new ones. 
all on account of the high price paid for 
broom corn. They are receiving from $500 
to $1,000 per each farmer, which, in this 
short grass country, is big money. But 
that is only a part of the variety of crops. 
The corn is fair and runs from 500 to 3,500 
bushels per farm. I have traveled over a 
75-mile circle the past week which took 
me through Cheyenne and Sherman coun- 
ties, Kan., and Kit Carson, Arapahoe and 
Yuma counties, Colo. The crops are gen- 
erally good and farmers are well pleased 
with the results of their year’s work. 





Now if this is not work in the right di- 


Jaqua, Kan. 


ARAPAHOE. 
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MAKING GOOD BUTTER. 


r RURAL WORLD: Every farm- 


4 | 
ai ae 
@ ler’s wife should know how to make good 





OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
S*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 


Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: | 


Chubbuck, Secretary. 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 

Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
Gay, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 

Missouri Dairy Association, 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900. 


Kansas 








A PROBLEM. 





Prof. Haecker, in his discussion of the 
feeding problem which appears on this 
page, figures the returns for butter from 


the 435,000 cows that are contributing 
milk to the Minnesota creameries as 
amounting to $9,570,000 He credits the 


state with 300,000 additional cows, the fig- 


putter, for few farm products pay as well 
}as this 

| CHURNING.—Keep the cream cool 
while it is accumulating, and churn be- 
fore it gets too sour, even if the churning 
is small. Rapid churning is not so desir- 
| able as a slow, steady motion until the pe- 
culiar splashing sound which one can 
easily detect after a little experience, an- 
jnounces the fact that the butter has 
|come. Let the buttermilk out, pour clear, 
cold water in and rinse until all trace of 
buttermilk is removed; salt it and work 
it lightly, pack it in jars, covering with 
| parchment paper to keep the dust out. 

| The cream should be 54 degrees when 
| churned. No one should try to.make but- 
lter without a tested thermometer. 

CARE OF UTENSILS.—The jars, 

crocks, churn 4nd all utensils used in but- 
termaking should be rinsed in cold water, 
then washed in suds made by dissolving 
pearline in hot water, thoroughly rinsed 
|in clear hot water and wiped dry. There 
|is no part of the work that Is so essential 
las cleanliness in caring for the utensils 
| used. 
| MARKETING 
| 


ures for the returns of which are not THE PRODUCT—The 
available. This makes 735,000 cows in the /yoxt step toward making this work 
state. a success financially, is to sell the butter 

Missouri has 800,000 cows. If these COWS | to the best advantage. 1f you live near a 


made the same return per head per year | jarge city, it will not be much trouble to 
that do the Minnesota cows, the milK/ nq those who would like to buy butter 
from which is sent to creameries, thée/,  ujariy, and would be willing to pay 
gross returns for butter would amount to the highest retail price for it. After this 
$17,600,000. This sum could be, as Prof.|;, gocomplished, more cows may be 
Haecker shows, almost doubled if proper |) unt, and the dairy enlarged as is need- 
care and treatment were given, and make | 24 +, meet the demand. Keep the quality 
the gross returns for butter more than | ob tter uniform, and if, by accident, you 


$30,000,000 yearly. 
surely a big one, and worthy the consider- 
ation of Missouri farmers. It will largely 
the Missouri dairy farmers 





devolve on 
to solve it. 


WHAT ARE YOU GETTING 


For Your Milk, Butter and Cheese? 





We know of a community in Missouri 
where the farmers can, if they will fur- 
nish the milk, get about $1.25 per 100 | 
pounds for it, and the skim milk returned. 
Very few farmers in the community are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
sell milk. To us it seems strange that 
they are not going into the milk produc- 
ing business as rapidly as possible on 
the basis of the price named or one near it. 

We wish RURAL WORLD readers, 
wherever they live, who are keeping cows 
as a source of income, would send us a 
statement of their experience and opinion 
along this line. Tell us what you regard 
as a profit-yielding price for milk when } 
sold wholesale by the 100 pounds, and re- 
turns per cow per year from milk, or from 
butter, if this is made; also cost per year 
of keeping cows. Let us hear from patrons 
of cheese factories as well, and learn, if | 
we can, what line of dairying pays best, | 
and what prices one must get to make it | 
pay. A spirited discussion of this subject 
will do the dairymen much good. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING, AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Will Be Held December 20-22, Instead of 
December 18-20, As Announced. 





Owing to the fact that the date of the 
Nebraska State Dairy meeting, as fixed 
by law, is December 18-20, it has been 
thought wise to change the date of the 
Missouri meeting to December 20-22. This 
is done so as to give those who want to 
attend both conventions a chance to do 
so. The Missouri meeting will, therefore, 
begin Thursday, December 20, the day the 
Nebraska meeting closes. Arrangements 
are being made which will insure a big 
meeting, one which Missouri dairymen 
cannot afford to miss. 

The Brady-Meriden Creamery Co. of 
Kansas City informs us that on two days 
of the convention none of the skim sta- 
tions being operated by the company, will 
run, so that all station men can attend 
the convention, and the company will 
probably give a prize to the station man 
who brings with him to the convention 
the largest delegation of patrons. This 
will insure a large attendance at the con- 
and a successful meeting. A 
program is being prepared which will 
include the names of some of the best 
known dairy experts in different lines in 
the country, and to hear whom any dairy 
farmer will find it will pay to go from 
the farthest point in the state. 

Prizes for exhibits of butter and cheese 
will be offered, which will bring out very 
active competition, and these exhibits will 
be scored by experts in such a way that 
the exhibitors will gain much knowledge 
vegarding the defects and merits of their 
own and other methods, 

The exhibits of dairy machinery and 
appliances will be complete and interest- 
ing. This, the eleventh, annual meeting 
of the Missouri Dairy Association prom- 
ises to be a memorable one. We trust 
all interested in the development of the 
dairy industry in Missouri will begin plan- 
ning to attend. Make application to Levi 
Chubbuck, secretary, Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, for membership, entry blanks, 
programs and full particulars. 


vention, 





MR. W. J. FRASER, instructor of 
dairy husbandry in the Illinois Agricul- 
tural College, has recently returned from 
several months’ travel in Europe. While 
abroad he visited many of the most fam- 
ous dairies and creameries of the ol 
world, and devoted the greater part of 
his time to a special study of the milk 
supply of European countries. 

The dairy wing of the new agricultural 
building at the University of Illinois is 
nearly completed, and preparations are 
being made for the installing of dairy 
machinery. Several large orders for cheese 
apparatus have already been filled, and 
the contract for a 35-horse power engine 
for the creamery department has been let 
to the Cheese Engine Co. of Matoon, Ill. 


“‘What’s in a Name?” 


Everythingwhen you come 
to medicines. A sarsaparilla 
by any other name can never 
equal Hood's, because of the 
peculiar combination, propor- 


tion and process by which 
Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses merit pecul- 
tar to itself, and by which it cures when 
all other medicines fail. Cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, loss of appetite and that tired feeling. 












Never Disappoints 








The feeding problem 18 |}, ye some that is not up to the standard, 


keep it at hume for cakemaking, or make 
some other disposition of it. It would be 
better to lose it entirely than to lose a 
good customer on account of it. E. J.C. 
Kansas. 
THE FEEDING PROBLEM. 

It has fallen to my lot to carry on a 
series of experiments covering some half 
dozen years with a view of ascertaining 
the cost of milk and butter production 
with cows of different breeds and types. 
In summing up the results of this work 
I am forced to the conclusion that the 
subject of rational feeding is, for the 
time being, of greater importance to the 
average dairyman than is that of breed 
or type. Had the work been carried on 
for only two or three years and feed 
stuffs during that time ruled comparative- 
ly high, my conclusions would have been 
different. When I find that by proper 
feeding under present conditions almost 
any kind of a cow will return a good 
profit in the dairy, and that the average 
cow in Minnesota is returning in dairy 
products a sum barely equal to the market 
price of the feed simply because of a lack 
of understanding of how to feed; and 
when we consider how many common 
cows there are whose product might be 
doubled by better methods, we can readily 
understand how much more important it 
is that the kind we have be properly fed 
than to point out by experimental demon- 
stration what we might realize by feeding 
the kind we haven't got, but should get. 
it has been clearly demonstrated that 
cows bred specially for the dairy make a 
much larger return for food consumed; 
but our dairy farmers, unfortunately, 
have not many of that kind, and to change 
them will require years of careful selec- 
tion and breeding. It is, therefore, of 
primary importance that farmers first 
learn to make the best of what they have. 
During the past few years I have received 
reports from many of our creameries 
giving the estimated number of cows con- 
tributing milk, pounds of butter made, 
receipts for butter, expense of manufact- 
uring and amount paid to patrons. From 
these reports it appears that the average 
gross return to the farmer per: cow is 
only about $22. During the years 1896 and 
1897, the time covered by the reports, it 
cost us at the experiment station on an 
average $20.14 per year to feed our cows 
that would be classed as common cows, 
charging local market price for feed. It, 
therefore, appears that the ordinary cows, 
as ordinarily kept on Minnesota farms, 
receiving $15 worth of feed per year, re- 
turn for butter fat only $7 annually over 
the market price for the feed consumed. 

Taking the records of all the common 
cows that were in the station herd during 
the two years, we find that they made a 
gross return for butter of $44.53, valued at 
15 cents per pound, being about the aver- 
age that farmers received for their but- 
ter during that time. Since these cows 
are no better than the average cow of 
Minnesota, it is but fair to conclude that 
the $22.53, which our common cows re- 
turned in excess of that received by farm- 
ers from those contributing to Minnesota 
creameries, is wholly due to a lack of 
knowledge of proper feeding and care. 

The statistics referred to also show that 
there are in round numbers 435,000 cows 
that are contributing milk to Minnesota 
creameries, and bringing a gross return 
for butter of $9,570,000, and, if these cows 
received proper feed and care, they would 
bring in a gross return of $18,340,000, being 
a gross loss, because of improper feeding 
and care, of $8,770,000. I estimate that by 
an additional $ worth of the right kind 
of feed, together with comfortable hous- 
ing and regularity in feeding and milking, 
this enormous loss could be saved to our 
farmers. The $5 worth of extra feed would 
amount to $2,175,000, which would leave 
a net increase of over $6,595,000 as com- 
pensation for the extra feed and care. 

I have in these calculations taken into 
account only the cows that are con- 
tributing milk to creameries, because we 
know scarcely anything as to what the 
others are doing. Of those there are some 
300,000 in the state, and assuming that 
they, too, are returning $22 per head less 
than they would return with good feed 
and care, we have an additional loss cf 
$5,100,000. In view of these enormous losses 
because of a want of knowledge of the 
science of feeding is it any wonder that I 
am forced to the conclusion that under 
present conditions the feeding problem is 
the most important one that we have to 
deal with? 

The error that our farmers are making 
is not so much in underfeeding as it is 
in not providing their cows with the right 
kind of feed. This fact was very clearly 
demonstrated in a letter from a dairy 
farmer stating that he was feeding good 
millet hay, all they would eat, a bundle 
of unhusked corn, averaging about ten 
ears to the bundle, and five pounds of 
roots. In examining the chemical compo- 
sition of the food stuffs and the quantity 
given, we find that the cows were receiv- 
ing all they could eat. 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


“only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilia. 








Another method, almost as universally 
practiced by farmers, is to feed stock 


THE DAIRY COW TEST AT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 
Following is a tabulated statement of result from the one-day test of cows at the St. Louis Fair: 





‘ON £aqdy 


NAME OF COW. 







Ayrshire 


BREED. 











389 

330 

381 

382 Puritan cool 

383 Animation . SOTSeY ...5..08 

Ss 8 OS ar rae Jersey ......-. 

38 Shady Brook Gerben... ..Holstein ..... 
(Mid-Day Test)........ ood 

392 Shady Brook Parthenia............. ..Holstein 
(Mid-Day Test)..........-ccssccseress oa 

386 Parthenia Hengerveld ............. ... Holstein 

387 Empress of Home Farm...........---+- Holstein 

877 Madge Wildfire... ......04 cesceeee exeeee Holstein 

378 Sis Netherland ...........-ceeccseeeeceeee Holstein 

$94 Rose Telford...... ...02 cecccceneceecence Ayrshire 

BOO Hoala 24...... 2.2.02 socccecerceserccececcecs Ayrshire 

388 
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The cows named in the foregoing were 


Barney, Hampton, Ia.; Nos. 377 and 378, 
Beaty, Pataskala, 


owned as fo 


clusive, the Biltmore Farm, Asheville, N. C.; Nos. 38 


Easthope & 


O.; No. 388, Howard Cook, Beloit, 


lows: 
and 392, by M. E. Moore, 


Ohio. 


No. 339, McCormick & Edgely, Pataskala, O.; Nos. 380 to 384 in- 


fiery, Niles, O.; No. 34, J. F. Converse, Woodville, N. Y.; 


Nos. 386 and 337, W. B. 
No. 39, J. P. 


Cameron, Mo.; 











only farm-grown food. Cows receive 
what hay, straw or cornstalks they will 
eat, and where generous feeding is prac- 
tical, from six to ten pounds of farm- 
grown grains are given in addition to the 
coarse feed. 
A cow fed on such a ration is, to all 
external appearances, well fed. But when 
such rations are examined from a scien- 
tific standpoint, it is found that they con- 
tain of milk-making nutrients barely 
enough for the production of half a mess 
of milk. Cows require of the group of 
nutrients known as protein from two to 
two and a half pounds daily, according to 
the amount and quality of milk they are 
yielding, Rations composed only of the 
ordinary farm-grown foods — excepting 
clover—contain only from one to one and 
a half pounds of protein. Now, since an 
animal weighing about 1,000 pounds re- 
quires about three-quarters of a pound of 
this nutrient daily for the maintenance of 
its body when in fairly comfortable quar- 
ters, there is not much left to be con- 
verted into milk. 
Great efforts have been made to intro- 
duce improved stock among our farmers, 
so far these efforts have received but little 
encouragement on their part. Unless they 
understand the principles of feeding and 
have acquired the habit of taking proper 
care of improved strains of live stock, 
there is little use in placing such in their 
charge, even as a gift. They must first 
learn how to properly feed and care for 
common stock before they can expect to 
do justice to a full-blood, which universal- 
ly requires more skillful handling than 
does the common animal. 
Improved stock is made by skillful 
breeding and feeding, and if the best 
representative of its kind is placed in 
charge of a person lacking knowledge and 
skill in feeding and breeding, reversion 
quickly follows and the farmer concludes 
that after all common stock is best. 
T. L. HAECKER, 
Professor of Dairy -Husbandry, Minn. 
Agricultural College. 

(To be continued.) 





A “MODEL DAIRY.” 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Aside and distinct’ from the regular cat- 
tle exhibit at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, it has been decided to conduct a 
Model Dairy throughout the entire six 
months of the Exposition. 

This dairy is to be composed of four or 
five representatives of each of the breeds 
of milch cows laying claim to any merit 
along dairy lines. Plans are being made 
to have eight or nine breeds represented 
in this Model Dairy, and nearly all of the 
live stock associations have given assur- 
ance of their fullest co-operation in this 
matter, and have generously offered to 
place at the disposal of the Exposition the 
animals which shall form this Model Dai- 
ry. 

The stable in which the cattle will be 
kept will be one that is equipped with the 
most up-to-date appliances, particularly 
with regard to hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions. 

It is not the plan to force these cows 
unduly to see how much can be produced 
during this time, but to see what they 
will do under absolutely uniform condi- 
tions, as nearly normal as it may be pos- 
sible to make them on the Exposition 
grounds. The work will be conducted by 
men of much experience in feeding and 
handling dairy animals, under rules which 


will be formulated for the government of 
this dairy. Only such changes shall be 
made during the six months as shall be 
especially calculated to prove the supe- 
riority of some particular breed, and when 
these changes are made with a view to 
establishing some characteristic of some 
breed, all other animals in the dairy will 
be placed under exactly the same condi- 
tions, and careful record kept as to their 
performance under these conditions. Ac- 
curate data will be kept as to the amount 
of food consumed, its cost, its nutritive 
value, and also of the milk product, as to 
the amount and quality. 

Never in this country has such a long 
test of so many animals of different 
breeds been conducted, and it would seem 
that much valuable data could be ob- 
tained from an experiment of this kind. 
Those particularly interested in this 
matter can obtain the details of the man- 
agement of the dairy by addressing F. A. 
Converse, Superintendent of Live Stock, 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Very Bad Combine 


is that of 


A Very Bad Sprain 
A Very Black Bruise 


It often happens, 
but just as often 


St. Jacobs Oil 


makes a clean, sure, 
Promp cure of both. 
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NOT NBEDED IN CONGRESS. 
And There Are Others. 
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A CRITICIM FROM ABROAD. 
The Chicago “Record” of October ll, 
Oct.10.—“‘Speaking generally, 


America prodws the worst farmers in 
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PUBLIC JERSEY SALE. 





The following Jersey breeders, M. M. 
Gardner, M. C. Campbell, D. 8S. Williams, 
8S. N. Warren, J. L. Cooper and D. P. Car- 
ter, will sell 100 head of Jerseys represent- 
ing their fine herds, at Nashville, Tenn., 
Nov. 14, 1900. This will be one of the 
choicest lot of animals offered this season, 
descendants of Oonan’s Tormentor, Gold- 
en Lad and Little Harry, in fact all of the 
Tennessee blood, with a lot of fresh im- 
ported blood and a very strong infusion of 
St. Lamberts. 

This is a select lot of animals that were 
chosen for this regular annual sale of 
these breeders as fair samples of their 
herds. We trust RURAL WORLD read- 
ers who are desirous of improving their 
dairy herds will note carefuily the date of 
this sale and arrange to attend. 
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STEEL TANKS.—Our readers’ attentien 
is called to the advertisement in another 
column of B. F. Freeland & Sons, Middle- 
bury, Ind., who are one of the oldest gal- 
vanized steel tank makers. All goods will 
be shipped subject to inspection, fully 
guaranteed. 
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Horticulture. 


—— 

THAT PEAR which Judge Miller prom- 
ised to send us, cautioning us not to forget 
it after it was laid away to ripen, was 
cent, duly received, laid away to ripen and 
ols forgotten, but was sampled. It grew 
on the tree which the Judge received from 
Marshall P. Wilder, the name of which 
pris Judge has forgotten. (You see we are 
all apt to forget.) The pear, whatever its 
name, was @ fine specimen in size and 
appearance, and excellent in quality, 
tender and melting In flesh, well flavored 
i very juicy. If the variety is not being 
it certainly ought to be. 
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HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





CHANGE THE NAME.—My daughter 
remarked to me a few days ago that she 
thought I would have Christmas Beurre 
pears instead an Easter Beurre. Some of 


them are in pretty fair eating condition 


now. 
"GARBER AND KEIFFER PEARS.—As 


these two varieties are popular, and the 
latter perhaps the most extensively plant- 
ed of any one variety, I will venture some 
vdvice. Don't plant on low, rich land, for 
while they will grow large im such soil, 
they are inferior im quality and fail to 
color well. I have them here on the river 
bottom, and some on an elevation of 150 
feet, and yet others 500 feet above. Show 
me pears from any of these locations, and 
{ can tell whether the fruit is from the 
iow or high ground, That bright yellow 
color found on the pears grown on the 
upland is never obtained by those on low 
land 

PEAR CELLAR.—Mr. Flanagan, I will 
give you a plan for that pear cellar in due 
time for next year’s crop; you will not 
need it this season. 

THE LATEST PEACH.—Mr. Williams, 
that large, yellow peach you left at my 
house is the Henrietta and is the latest 
peach we have. It is also called Levy’s 
Winter, and can be kept until Christmas. 
The quality is good for so late a peach. 

CHESTNUTS.—My Paragon chestnut 
tree is beginning to open its burs; and the 
tree isa sight. Already inquiries are com- 
ing in and some orders. They will be sent 
out just as last season—13 nuts by mail, 
postpaid, for 25 cents in coin or postage 
stamps. I gave instructions last year to 
all, as to planting, and sent nuts to scores 
of persons all alike. Yet some report 
failing entirely and others succeeded in 
growing a dozen out of the 13. One kept 
his until spring; no wonder he failed. 
Some let the mice eat them. I, myself, 
lost all that I planted in the ground in the 
fall by mice or squirrels. The safest plan 
is to pack in clean sand in a tight box, 
leaving them exposed to the weather out- 
doors, covering them six inches deep. 
Then in the spring plant them out as soon 
as they sprout. One man wants a peck of 
Paragons. Such orders I cannot fill, as I 
wish to distribute them more exteysively. 
I have written to a friend in the East to 
learn whether I can procure a bushel or 
two. 

PURSUIT AND POSSESSION.—How 
often we are disappointed in what we 
earnestly strive for. When I was a small 
boy there was in my father’s garden a 
clump of fig trees that every summer 
would grow up from five to seven feet 
high, and the shoots would be full of little 
green figs, but they never ripened. I re- 
member that corn fodder was ‘set aroynd 
these fig trees as a protection in winter; 
yet they would all be killed to the ground. 
When I came to Missouri 34 years ago, I 
thought the season of growth for plants 
being one month longer than in my east- 
ern home that these figs might ripen here. 
Different kinds of protection have been 
given here at different times, and still in 
the spring all would be dead to the 
ground. Notwithstanding all this, I have 
had ripe figs last season and this. I have 
them on my table now before me, and also 
some ripe on the trees. We must gather 
them as soon as full grown, or they will 
crack open, when the ants devour them. 
Now, after all this effort, what have we 
got? A very handsome tree, a curiosity to 
every one in these parts and a nice, little, 
Sweet fruit, but of not much flavor. If the 
new Japanese and French varieties, that 
may fruit next season, do not produce 
larger and better fruit, I will be disap- 
pointed. One of my children says, “I 
would rather have a good persimmon.” 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


NOT SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Mr. Wm. I. Willets, who lives in the 
Suburbs of St. Louis, brought to the RU- 
RAL WORLD office recently a twig cut 
from a pear tree in his grounds that was 
covered with some scale insects that had 
some resemblance, he thought, to the 
much-dreaded San Jose scale. He had 
shown specimens to a friend who is in the 
fruit commission business and who had 
Seen the pest, and this man was inclined 
to the opinion that they were the San Jose 
Scale. We forwarded the twig Mr. Wil- 
lets brought to us to Miss Mary Murtfeldt, 
the entomogolist, who writes as follows: 


SCALE ON PEAR TREE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The scale on 
twig of pear, which you wish determined 
for your friend in St. Louis, is not so se- 
rious a pest as the Pernicious, or San Jose 
Species. There is no doubt that it is a 
form supposed to be confined to the bark 
of peaches, plums and other stone fruits, 
viz, Lecanium nigrifasciatum. Until 
within the last two or three years this 
Species was regarded as identical with the 
Peach scale (Lecanium persicae) of Europe, 
but upon studying its characteristics and 
life history more earefully—based upor 
observations of the present writer—Mr. 
Pergande of the Department of Agricul- 
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ture found it to be quite distinct from the 
imported species and named it as above 
from the blackish lines that mark its 
shell. The fact that it occurs on pear 
shows its range of food plants to be great- 
er than was at first supposed and adds to 
the difficulty of keeping it in check. 
LIFE HISTORY.—The insects now 
found on the trees are the gravid females, 
These pass the winter in their present 
state of dormancy, beginning to grow 
again as soon as the sap starts in the 
spring. The young are hatched in May 
and spread over the new growth, the 
males often congregating on the foliage. 
The latter change to pupae in about three 
weeks, and soon after to beautiful, tiny, 
rose-colored flies. The wingless females, 
uniike most scale Insects, are active for 
quite a long period, moving about under 
their scaly covering with a slow, waver- 
ing motion. After their partners have 
disappeared, they scatter over the twigs 
and branches and insert their slender 
beaks for a permanent stay, growing rap- 
idly to the hemispherical form. 
HOW TO COMBAT.—This bark louse is 
so large and conspicuous that it seldom 
escapes observation and is not difficult to 
remove or kill by means of kerosene 
emulsion or fish oil soap sprays. There is 
a chance, too, that it will be taken off in 
the course of the winter by birds. We once 
had a badly infested young peach tree en- 
tirely cleared by sparrows during a period 
of deep snow. Should scales still be found 
on the tree as spring approaches it would 
be well.to use’ the sprays above men- 
tioned, care being taken to touch every 
part of the bark. This will be most ef- 
fective if done before the buds open. 
MARY E. MURTFELDT. 
Kirkwood, Mo, 


PLANT BREEDING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The presence 
of sex among animals has been known 
from time immemorial. But it is a re- 
markable fact, ‘however, that sexual re- 
production among plants has been discov- 
ered only within the last two centuries. 
Not until then was the character of pollen 
as the male element in plants compre- 
hended and its significance in plant breed- 
ing realized. The evils of inbreeding in 
animals and the influence of sire and dam 
were well known; but the application of 
these same principles in plant life was a 
revelation indeed. 
Among the pioneers in this work may be 
mentioned Thos, Andrew Knight of Eng- 
land, Vilmoraine of France and our 
Luther Burbank of California. 
HYBRIDS.—In general we define this 
term as the result of different races, spe- 
cies or varieties. In many instances na- 
ture has made provision for hybrids or 
crosses through the male and female or- 
gans of the flower ripening or coming into 
a receptive condition at different periods 
of time. Until recent years insects wete 
mainly depended upon to do this crossing. 
These faithful little creatures are honest 
toilers, and do their work well; but in the 
work of careful breeding for the origina- 
tion of new varieties, this chance pollina- 
tion must be supplanted by the intelligent 
and skillful work of man: 
OBJECTS OF HYBRIDIZING.—The 
great naturalist, Darwin, states that “The 
offspring from the union of distinct indi- 
viduals have an immense advantage in 
weight, size, constitutional vigor and fer- 
tility over self-fertilized offspring from 
one of the same parents.’’ A good exam- 
ple of this truth is furnished in the grape 
growing regions of France. There a root 
insect, known as the phylloxera, became 
so injurious as to prohibit the growing of 
European grapes except when grafted 
upon the roots of American varieties, 
which are not seriously affected by this 
insect. Recently hybrids have been ob- 
tained between the European and Ameri- 
can varieties which possess the phylloxera 
resistant qualities of the American varie- 
ties and many of the desirable qualities of 
the European. 
MAY INCREASE THE YIELD.—Ex- 
periments in crossing corn at the Illinois 
Experiment Station resulted in an aver- 
age increase of 16 per cent in the yield. 
Burbank made crosses between the Calli- 
fornia walnut and our black walnut, and 
obtained a fruit larger than either of the 
parents. 
MAY INCREASE HARDINESS.—In the 
Northwest this is a very important field 
of work and one in which the Horticul- 
tural Department of the Iowa Agricultur- 
al College has specially interested itself. 
Hardy and productive apples for North- 
ern Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas are 
exceedingly few. In 1883 Prof. J. L. Budd 
imported from Russia many hardy varie- 
ties. Many of these are truly “ironclads;"’ 
but are decided’ lacking in bearing qual- 
ities and flavor of fruit. A few, however, 
such as the Longfield, Hibernal and An- 
tovka, are promising. Taking these most 
promising varieties as a basis for hardi- 
ness, we are making crosses with tender 
sorts, especially with varieties from the 
Ozark Mountain region, which are good in 
yield, color and quality, but lacking in 
hardiness. From these crosses we hope to 
obtain the “ironclad” qualities of the Rus- 
sians and the high qualities of the tender 
sorts. 
Good results along this line have already 
been attained with roses, using the Japan- 
ese rose (Rosa rugosa), which is very 
hardy and thrifty, but single flowered, as 
one of the parents, while crosses were 
made with Gen. Jacqieminot, a rose 
searcely hardy in this region, but of ex- 
cellent color and fragrance, also being 
double and blooming at intervals through- 
out the season. Seedlings from these hy- 
brids have been flowering on our Experi- 
ment Station grounds for the past four 
years. Interesting productions occur 
among these from the single flower of the 
Japanese type to the douvle Gen. Jacque- 
minot—indeed one plant has buds very 
double, the petals being c ouble in number 
those of. the two parents combined, The 
buds are solid balls of p:tals unable to 
expand, and worthless t.r cultivation. 
Qne of the most promising, caled I. A. C., 
isja fice double one, fragrant and having 
the rugosa foliage, which frees it from 
the rose slug, so injurious here some sea- 
sons. 
Among plums there is a promising hy- 
brid from a cross made by Prof. Budd be- 
tween the Japanese and our native Amer- 
feana. This tree has been fruiting since 
1889. It has handsome fruit of bright red 
color, good in quality, a fair bearer and a 
good shipper. 
Often in hybrids the true characters are 
not shown until the second generation. 
So we still have much to look forward to 
in these plants now fruiting. 
Hybridization will certainly leave its im- 
print upon the history of the next decade, 
and is a subject of intense interest to ev- 
ery horticulturist. A. T. ERWIN. 








HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
In the Illinois Agricultural College. 


Professor J. C. Blair, of the Horticul- 
tural Department of the University of L- 
linois, has traveled extensively through- 
out the state in the interest of fruit cul- ! 
ture, and has instituted co-operative ex- 
periments in various localities. 

Mr. W. 8. Hotchkiss has described over 
fifty new varieties of Russian and seed- 
ling apples now fruiting upon the Experi- 
ment Station grounds. Specimens of these 
as of all other varieties of apples fruiting 
at the station this season have been 
placed in cold storages and will be exhib- 
ited at the meeting of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society at Champaign, De- 
cember 11 to 13. 

Over seven hundred varieties of vege- 
tables have been tested at the station this 
season; a ‘“‘farmer’s half-acre vegetable 
garden" has been operated; and various 
investigations regarding the pruning of 
tomatoes, and the culture of celery, cab- 
bage, egg-plant, and other vegetables, 
have been carried on. A bulletin entitled 
“The Farmers’ Vegetable Garden,” will 
be published at an early date, 

The new green houses for the use of the 
department are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The plant comprises a palm house 
25x40 feet; two even-span houses, each 20x 
60 feet; a potting room, storage room, and 
photograph room. There are also two 
three-quarter span houses, each 20x30 feet, 
and another photograph room to be used 
by the Department of Agronomy. Mr. A. 
C. Beal, who has recently returned from 
Cornell University, after a year’s ad- 
vanced work in horticulture under Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, will have charge of 
the houses of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. 

The class in Fruit Culture, with their 
instructor, Mr. J. W. Lioyd, recently vis- 
ited the orchards of Mr. H. M. Dunlap, at 
Savoy, to study his methods of orchard 
management, and the picking, grading 
and packing of winter apples. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Late Fall and Winter Planting. 





I set my first strawberry plant in 1874, 

following then the usual plan of spring 

setting. I well remember having had my 

ground all ready in February and was 

anxious to begin my new venture. But the 

man I had engaged plants from advised 

me to wait later. Again in March he gave 

me the same advice, adding that the 

plants had not even begun to grow yet. 

About April 15 I obtained the plants, set 

them out and, fortunately, got a perfect 

stand. 

Still it would have been wise to have 

done the planting much earlier, A very 

small fraction of the twenty-six years of 

experience that intervene between now 

and then, was sufficient to show me that 

the safest and best time to transplant the 

strawberry plant is while it is in a dor- 

mant state. I do not mean that it will 

not live and thrive planted at other times, 

but that it is easier and surer to live and 

thrive in proportion as you approach the 

period of dormancy. 

Thus we transplant successfully be- 

tween October 1 and April 15. But the 
great bulk of our planting—100 to 200 acres 
—we prefer to do in late fall and winter. 

The soil is then always moist, the sun 

weak and all conditions favorable to this 
plant which loves coldness and moisture 
and hates heat and dryness. 

This enables us to avoid hurry, to pre- 
pare the soil well and to do the planting 
in a thorough manner. If bad weather 
interferes, no harm results. We simply 
let it pass and go to work again. 

We usually begin late in October and 
continue through late fall and winter till 
all the big job of setting a million or more 
plants is over. We have had the temper- 
ature to fall nearly to zero within a few 
days after fields of plants were set. No 
harm whatever resulted. But on stiff, wet 
land we always step on the plant after it 
is set, if planted in winter. This com- 
presses the soil around the plants and 
prevents its heaving so badly in heavy 
freezes. On light or dryish soils this is 
not necessary. 

With this simple precaution plants can 
be safely set anywhere south of the lati- 
tude of Washington, D. C., at any day in 
winter when the ground is not actually 
frozen. The same can be done at the 
North, provided a little protection is given. 
A fork full of litter or stable manure ap- 
plied over and around the plant affords 
the protection needed. The manure will 
benefit plants whether set north or south. 
But it should never be applied till freez- 
ing weather comes, and part of it should 
be removed as plant growth begins in 
spring. Thus applied manure benefits in 
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two ways—it lessens the freezing and 
heaving of the sol) and also nourishes the 
plant. 


If growers were more alive to the above 
facts they would escape much loss and 
worry—which is also loss—that they now 
suffer. Just remember that in cool and 


even cold weather the strawberry plant is 
as hard to kill as a mule or cat, but that 
during the warm months it 
other times it is hard. 

Oo. W. 
x. C. 


iS easy as at 


BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., 


AMERICAN FRUIT AT PARIS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You will find 
enclosed herewith a list of the awards to 
American exhibitors in the Tempora -y 
Competition in‘Group VIII., Horticulture, 
at the Paris Exposition, held September 
26, 1900. 

The fruit of the crop of 190, exhibited at 
that time, was shipped from New York on 
the American Line steamer 8t. Louis, 
Wednesday, September 12, and reached 
Paris via Southampton and Havre, Satur- 
day, September 22. The exhibits of apples 
from E, F, Babcock, Waitsburg, Washing- 
ten, apples and plums from the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Stction, Geneva, 
N, Y., and pears from Ellwaoger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y., are reported to have 
been speciaily fine. — 

The total number of awaris of the sev- 
eral grades, to American exhibitors in the 
Temporary Competitions in this group to 
October 1, 1900, is as follows 





SN EE ain nae cdbecdecccccs 58 
BOCONE HEIBSS ......cevccscesccee 44 
RE io 0 0 cttolint cccaces 14 
Honorable mention .......... ». 10 

oe SE ae ere 1126 


Two Temporary Competitions are yet to 
be held, Oct. 10 and 24, respectively. Ex- 
hibits for these went forward from New 
York Sept. 26. Very truly, 

WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Acting Pomologist. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 16 1900. 





AWARDS TOAMERICAN IXHIBITORS 
IN TEMPORARY COMPETITION IN 
GROUP VIIL, HORTICULTURE, 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, SEP- 
TEMBER 26, 190. 

Class 45, Fruit Trees and Fruits. 
First Prizes: 9%—Collectims of apples, 
crops of 1899-1900: Division of Pomology, 
United States Department ¢f Agriculture, 
general collection: Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society; Missouri Stae Horticultur- 

al Society. 

Collections of apples, croj)of 1900: Kan- 
sas State Horticultural Sieiety; E. F. 
Babcock, Waitsburg, Waslington. 

Collection of apples, peafs and plums, 
crop of 1900: New York {tate Commis- 
sion. 

Collection of pears, crop of 1900, 117 va- 
rieties: Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. ¥. 

Collection of' apples, crpp of 1900, 65 va- 
rieties: New York Agrtultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Collection of plums, crpp of 1900, 55 va- 
rieties: New York Agrfultural Experi- 
ment Station. | 

Second Prizes: 6.—Exhibit of oranges: 
Arlington Heights Fruit Pompany, River- 
side, Cal. | 

Collections of apples; crop of 1900: 
Farmers’ Produce Assodation of Dela- 
ware; Fred Shaw, Sumnpr Hill, Ill.; De- 
los Tenny, Hilton, N. Y. 

Collection of apples, pers and plums, 
crop of 1900: Peninsula Hjrticultural So- 
clety. 

Collection of peaches andpears, crop of 
1900: Charles Wright, Seaprd, Delaware. 





PEACH YELLOWS IN I}/LINOIS.—The 
State Entomologist, DeanS. A. Forbes, 
of the University of Illinfs, reports the 
discovery of a serious cas{of the yellows 
of the peach at DuQuoin,fn the midst of 
the fruit district of southfn Illinois. The 
disease is one against Which general 
measures of destruction hve been taken 
by law in Michigan, Califrnia and other 
fruit growing states. This the first case 
of any importance thatjhas ever been 
found in Illinois, and evdy effort will be 
made to prevent its sprefl. All infected 
trees will be destroyed fithout delay in 
accordance with the horfultural inspec- 
tion law now in force in fis state. 

DANGER TO THE PHKCH.—Consider- 
able alarm is felt in th} peach growing 
country over the great jumber of trees 
now affected by the ygows and little 
peach diseases. Last ypr’s light crop 
made growers less carq and made it 
less easy to discover thj disease, on ac- 
count of the absence of fpit. As a result, 
we are this year gettin a double dose, 
and unless all growers tke prompt steps 
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Iowa Ag’l. College, Ames, Iowa. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 





Soothing 




























to destroy every diseas{ tree, their or- 
chards will be short live} 
pa 

stock? If so, 
Yorks, St. Louis, 


Do you feed and wat 
write O. K. Harry Steel 
Mo., for catalog. 
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OUR BEES PRODUCHIWENTY MIL- 
LION DOLLAR# YEAR. 





“When the story of t# twelfth census 
is fully told it will shown an interesting 
way the astonishing 4 lopment of the 
apiarian industry in th United States,’ 
said Prof. L. O. Howar{chief of the bu- 
reau of entomology, a1 known all over 
the country as Uncle 84's “‘bug man." 

“There are more thanj),000 persons en- 
gaged in the culture of Pes in the United 
States alone, and the psent census will 
show the present anny value of apla- 
rian products to be injxcess of twenty 
million dollars. 
“Mr. Benton, our bed 
that the present existin 
ed States couid undout 
the same average pr 
P ber of colonies of 
ports. Think what tha 
try of 200,000,000 a year 
healthy, happy worker 

“This branch of agfultural industry 
does not impoverish thpoil in the least, 
but, on the contrary, refits in better seed 
and fruit crops. The t#! money gain to 
the country from the ysecution of the 
bee culture would undptedly be placed 
at several times $20,0j) annually were 
we able to estimate inollars and cents 
the result of the work pees in cross fer- 
tilizing the blossoms ojrult crops. 

“The demand for Angcan honey is in- 
creasing. England isjur chief buyer. 
Ships sail every summ]from San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, 4, and from New 
York and Philadelphiq«'rying cargoes 
of honey to the Old 7 The United 


xpert, estimates 
jora of the Unit- 
ily support with 
ten times the 
es it now sup- 
neans. An indus- 
pporting 3,000,000 




















You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. But as a business propo- 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


ua NERVO-VITAL 2 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what wedo. Send Stamp for “Health” 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. © What fairer offer could we make? 
At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
wit cond you Ba ~ apd booklet, a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, rub: pearl, warran 
worth dou =the saenee. Order by member! This in an pont nee 


Handsome FREE ' 
ductory offer. Only one pin to one person. ‘actory, 


Stick Pin 
MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 
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States produces more honey than any oth- 
er nation. In this country the finest honey 
is gathered from the hives where white 
clover and basswood are accessible. In 
quantity it falls below that made from 
golden rod and buckwheat blossoms. From 
New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont 
comes the greatest quantity of comb 
honey, while Arizona and California fur- 


The 


Twice-a-Week Republic 


nish most of the extracted or liquid honey. Is the spomient and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 

“Once the possibilities of the American and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
aplary are thoroughly understood, many | mane the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
of the thousands barely existing in the omestic and world-distant facts. 


strenuous life of the great cities will turn The Ca mpaign 


to bee culture, which well repays the in- 
telligent and careful worker.” 
Is now on and political quettions of paramount issue are be- \ - 
ing discussed. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 


ORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 
Journal. 


Remember 


aoe i gas tty ed PRICE = $1.00 gives you two papers 
each wee apers a year. Itis printed every Mond 
Thursday. Address all orders to 5 ee 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAL LAG POD AL —— rr fre 





BEES INVADE CITIES. 





Honey-bees sometimes go out of the 
beaten track and set up business in the 
cities. For example, a report from New 
York City on September 7th says: When 
a telephone lineman opened a connection 
box at the top of a lofty pole at Vander- 
bilt avenue and Park Place, Brooklyn, 
yesterday afternoon, business began im- 
mediately, He had opened a hive of bees, 
and the inmates burst forth in a bunch 
and settled on him before he could get 
himself together. They stung his ears and 
his nose, darted at his eyes, covered his 
hands and were so angry that they nearly 
knocked him off the pole. 

Without waiting to collect any honey, 
the lineman, J. W. Schloss, flew down the 
pole and carried half the swarm with 
him. People who saw him acting so 
strangely thought he had received an 
electric shock, but soon saw that it was 
worse than that. A respectful distance 
was observed. 

The bees declared war on everybody in 
the vicinity, even on the innocent resi- 
dents. Children ran into the houses with 
festoons of bees clinging to them. A po- 
liceman appeared with drawn club, but he 
fled when the bees resisted arrest. 

Drivers of wagons took another course, 
and it looked as though there would be 
houses to rent in the vicinity, until a wise 
man appeared upon the scene of the 
plague. He had just returned from the 
country, and he suggested that a big fire 
be built near the pole. 

Then the policeman returned protected 
with gloves. He objected on the ground 
that it would be cruelty to animals. A 
bee stung him between the eyes, and he 
withdrew himself and his objections at 














“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” 


Writes a subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the ice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. It is svonp aL. comparison, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published in America. It is staicrny Rervsuican in 
politics, but t is above all 4 wewsrarse, and gives au 
THE NEWS promptly, snag A and impartially. IT 1 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLvu- 
BLE Home anv Famity Papzr, 

Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday end Frida 

One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. r . 


GLOBE PRINTING Go., 

















the same time. Then the match was ST. LOUIS, Be 
touched, and the bees fled to the top of mura! World and Globe-Demoerat—Bither Address, $1.25 Met. 
the pole. Schloss did not go up after 

them. = cen 





A second invasion of a city by bees was 
reported from Willimantic, Connecticut, 
in the following report of September 6th: 
Bees on »«n cuting from the country at- 
tacked the large confectionery store of 
Charles E, Whittemore, on Main street, 
to-day. The proprietor, the clerks and the 
customers resigned in favor of the honey- 
makers, 

The onslaught was the result of the hot 
wave. The flowers and the clover have 
dried up, so that bees have not been able 
to make living wages. It looked as if a 
trust had taken possession of the indus- 
try, and the bees rebelled. 

Not able to find work in the suburbs, the 
bees came to town to-day. The door of 
the confectionery store was open, and a 
few of the bolder bees entered. It is sup- 
posed that some of them got next to the 
liquor drops, as they became hilarious and 
went out of the store buzzing something 
whicn sounded like ‘‘We Won't Go Home 
Until Morning.”’ 

Not long afterward a cloud of bees came 
along. They appeared to be looking at the 
street numbers, but the zig-zag motions 
of the leader showed that they were pilot- 
ed by the pioneer bees. 

The candy cases were soon covered. Two 
clerks were stung before they could get 
out. Mr. Whittemore put on a mask and 
gloves and called upon the clerks to repel 
the boarders, but they handed in their 
resignations, signed as well as possible by 
their swelled hands. 

The bees have come to stay. Customers 
who called for honey drops get them at 


WHEAT, 
AMBER AND BEARDED. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manxer Srs., St. Louis: 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 

raged = beat oreo givin best one ne pha B field results. Field sieaie 
rmers want. For Corn and Garden Truck our BROAD RAN 

has no equal. Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. _— . 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Cant 
tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, oR feb one peda 
Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermont, Illinots. 











Five Cars of Air-Tight Heaters just received, W. 0- 

Ss NAPS*= to sell them to make a record for FB atthe following ex. 
ron ote ow rices, Orier quick if you want one 
PRICES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 
Send 75c and we will send you by freight. C. O. D., subject to examination, your choice 
of these stoves. Lf satisfactory pay agent balance and charges 

No. 120 Steel body, extra heavy steel lining; size 14x20x20 : . 
No. 220 Russia body, extra heavy steel lining; 14x20x20. 
No, 124 Steel body, extra heavy steel lining; size 17 x24x2 " 
No. 224 Russia body, extra heavy steel lining; siz ej17x24x24 3.25 


Fifty per cent R, E. WALL OM hale 25 5 2 P4nrar 


fuel saved Y ANY, 
400-410 Jackson St. ST. PAUL, MINN, 


If You Want the Best 


Corn Husker ask your 
WiLot for the genuine 




















COOK Y FEED and SAW, 
Tait aber — 


the Cost—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 





implest bes' ne WILCOX-LIL paves 
the door. Mr. Whittemore bought sulphur os pro «Ren ca a hulfthe work Ithe hasn't 
candles and hopes that he will be able to nd La Wa- it send 40c in stamps to 


resume business. He is also putting in 
screens. 


WILCOX MFG. CO., 
AURORA, ILL, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


compels each horse wy his own 


share. . 
ity, 9) a fort in 
pa amr hd Provo mabe T sizes belt: 


for circulars. 
D. KR. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, tl. 


OCAL AGENTS wes co"Zccse* S.c'522 


id outfit. Write to-day. 
H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, N.Y. | _\ 











ARE THE BEES TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
TION? 


While you are getting things in shape 
for the accommodation of all the different 
kinds of stock on the farm for the winter, 
will you forget the bees? asks A. H. Duff 
in an exchange. The bees have boarded 














their condition, and if they are short of 
stores feed them. 
Some put their bees in the cellar, and 





Largest Nursery 





themselves all summer and done busi- 


ness without perhaps any of your atten-/| them, but the cellar must be kept dark at ; Dansville, N.Y. 
tion or trouble, and yet in first-class or- | all times, and the bees must not be dis- VEKY SMOKER should the 
der, with perhaps a good little surplus of |turbed by frequent entrance of persons. E'twin Tobacco pe, 
, ’ only anti-nicotine pipe 

honey for your table, besides making | Best partition off a part of the cellar for tet. Ask your Gealen for th, os 

4 sent free for26c. O.C. RUGH, 3200 
enough to winter on without this. Is there | the bees and put nothing else in it but the Nth St, St. Louis. ~~ 
any other thing on the farm that has paid | bees, or make a cellar especially for them. wholesale drug house in 8t, Louis. 


better? Then why not give the bees some 
attention and put them in good winter 
quarters also? 

Bees are not to feed twice a day in win- 
ter, neither are they to be taken to water, 
or their house to clean out every day, and 
ali these things to look after; no, just put 
them in good chaff hives at the beginning 


this is perhaps the best way to winter 


A space six feet wide, ten feet long and 
six feet high will be ample room to store 
away sixty or sixty-five colonies. 

Goods boxes found at every store and 
large enough for chaff hives, will cost but 
a trifle, and these make very good chaff 
hives. Just set the hive of bees in them, 
cut out an entrance in connection with the 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ 


experience, 
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Ure ovr.J.z. Bisine, . 
2603 Looust Bt Be. Losin, Mo 





HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach 


your old sun-burned hat to look 


| e re, 8 bees can pass | ike new at a cost of less than 4 
of winter, or better do it before cold | entrance in the st det apse » D po okay A 7 . of. Send 36 
weather is on, and nothing more is re- | out and in at pleasure, pack well all round | enough to h seven fate. yer ntalning 


quired during the long cold winter but to 
let them strictly alone until warm weath- 
ed makes its appearance, then look iuto 


the hive inside the box, and on top of 
same, put a good roof on the box, and the 
work is done. 








WHITE BLEACH ©O,, Sedalia, Mo. 





PEAG 


TREES. 1 yr. from bud 2 to 4 cts 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 19, Stockley, 


. each 
Del. 
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Live Stock. 








Oct. 26.—T. E. Orth, Washington, Ill. Po- 
jland-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 31.—Hugh W. Elliott, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 

Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nev. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

&.—G. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. Po- 

land-Chinas. 

Nov. &—W. P. Goode & Sons, Lenexa, 
Kan. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas 

0.—W. B. Crooks, Hight-Mile, Mo. 

"Sides out sale, Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 12.—Michael Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey cattle. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ja. 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 

8. Good 


Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
a Galloways. Sale 


Hayworth, 


J. 
Byrd, Chillicethe, Mo. 
at Kansas City. 
Nov. 15.—8. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. 2.—June K. King, Marshall, Mo., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 
. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
ag Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyy' Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
d N. W. Leonard, Fayette, = Here- 
ky Bale at Kansas City, 
. —Berkshire Combination gre at 
. ao City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 
7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
- Galloways. Sale at Chi- 


Association. 
, cago. 

li and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 

Dec. 11 and at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

22, 2, 4 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination 
Chicago, Ili. 

—F. W. and O. Cain, Novinger, 

Po “Gale at Kansas ‘Guy. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar —Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 

ah K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Galloway cattle. 


——_—_———— 
HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, } MO. 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell n & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 


Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H, C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 24-March 1.—C. A. 
others. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


—————— 
KINDNESS TO DOMESTIC 


Stannard and 


ANIMALS. 


WORLD: But few are 
value of kind- 
y re- 


Editor RURAL 
aware of the commercial 
ness to domestic animals, it is usuall 
matter of sentiment to 
kind is at- 


were given 


garded as a mere 
which no obligation of any 
tached. No doubt animals 
physical systems prac tically identical with 
our own, that we might know how to treat 
them under all circumstances. We do 
not terrify and abuse the men we employ 
to get their best service, neither is this a 
profitable way to manage domestic ani- 
A Texas farm paper 4ays: “Re- 
cently a dairyman concluded to test the 
value of noise and confusion among his 
cows. He took a hired man and a dog 
and entered the cow lot and began to 
raise a great commotion that scared the 
cows, but none were bitten by the dog or 
struck with the sticks the two men car- 
ried. Then the dog was turned out, the 
sticks laid away and the cows milked. 
The result was a distinct falling off in 
the quantity of milk; but the full signifi- 
affair was brought out by 
the Babcock test, which showed a falling 
off of 40 per cent of butter fat. The test 
was entirely satisfactory, there was no 
more confusion in that cow lot with the 
owner's sanction.” 

W. R. Lambeth of Battle Ground, North 
Carolina, writes to an eastern agricultural 
publication: ‘“‘There is money in being 
kind to the stock. I have a high-spirited 
cow that acted contrary one day and I 
decidea a whipping would help her; but it 
did harm, and I think it will be some time 
before she will get over it. I have two 
ealves that my little girl used to peep 
through the fence at and shake her apron 
to see them jump. Now they will jump 
over a fence if they see a woman coming 
with a white apron on. | also have a colt 
that the hired man has ‘thrashed’ a few 
times to make him get out of his way, and 
he is so wild that to-day he got one foot 
fast in the piow tree and became 
frightened, supposing he would be hurt, 
and lunged until he did hurt himself bad- 
ly, and also hurt his mother. These are a 
few recent observations showing that it 
pays to be kind to stock.’ 

In his admirable work on “‘Cattle Breed- 
ing,”” William Warfield says “For the best 
results in raising young stock, | have al- 
ready said that it is highly important to 
keep them as quiet and as far removed 
from excitement of every sort as possible. 
In order to do this the animals must be 
familiarly handled from birth, habituated 
to the presence of man and made to re- 
gard him as a purely beneficent being. 
Gentieness is almost a sine qua non of 
thrift. There never need be any trouble 
with any animal that is begun with early 
—if there is, it shows that instead of the 


mals. 


eance of the 








HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any cause of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

. J. CHENEY & CO., 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by oo firm. 

WEST & U. 





’ 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, oO. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Mm 


lealf being to blame, it is the owner who 
has neglected its proper training. * * * 
Reckless methods, driving with stick and 

utterly to be condemned, and 
j}constant handling and familiar inter- 
|course between man and beast is the one 
policy which leads to success 
If I take my seat in the lot where my 
young heifers have their grazing, they 
will gather round me and push each other 
aside for the friendly seratch on the back 
which they expect, and if they do not get 
it will sometimes rub up against me. 
These are the sort of terms which, in my 


}stone are 


and only 


judgment, should exist between master 
}and brute.” 
| This is precisely the experience of a 


young stock breeder I know—when he is 
currying one animal the rest crowd 
around pushing each other aside to re- 
ceive his attention themselves, and if he 
calls to his calves when passing their 
pasture, even to the least one a few weeks 
old, they toss up their heads at the first 
sound of his caressing voice and run be- 
side the fence till he is out of sight. 

As every man on our place understands 
that abuse of any animal means dis- 
charge, kind treatment is so well estab- 
lished that none of the stock fear a human 
being. The consequence is there are no 
ill-tempered horses, no kicking cows or 
vicious dogs. There is no “breaking in” 
of heifers to be milked, for they are al- 
ready accustomed to the human hand and 
do not fear it. There are no contests with 
colts to teach them who is “master,” 
they are treated too kindly to rouse oppo- 
sition and are willing to do what is re- 
quired as soon as they understand what 
it is. 

A pleasant proof of the value of kind- 
ness occurred a short time since, when, 
during the short absence of all the men 
on the place, I volunteered to show two 
gentlemen a young bull we had for sale. 
I had never laid my hand on him before, 
but to the astonishment of the visitors I 
walked up to him on entering his yard 
and commenced scratching his head. It 
was interesting to watch the expression 
on the strangers’ faces, which changed 
from amazement to pleased surprise, 
when they, too, came up and petted the 
beautiful creature, which evidently en- 
joyed the attention he received. After- 
ward the animal was bought by one of 
the gentlemen, and his young son, who 
also came to take him away, was so 
pleased with his gentleness that he bought 
a brush on their way home to keep up 
the grooming “Oom Paul’ was accus- 
tomed to. 

When to the abuse of animals by beat- 
ing and other cruelty are added those of 
starving and lack of shelter, it is strange 
that they can be kept with any profit 
whatever. It is generally conceded that 
a perfect animal is “half breed and half 
feed,”’ which means that care is just as 
important as pedigree, and those who 
understand the extreme sensitiveness of 
animal nature will testify to the truth 
of this assertion. To illustrate: We were 
weighing the milk of each cow separately 
to get the record of every individual ani- 
mal, when one evening all were found to 
have fallen off several pounds. Surprised, 
I asked the reason and my son replied: 
“Il can tell you, they all stood out two 
hours in a drizzling rain just before it 
was time to let them into their stalls, as 
no one was there to do it.’’ This was in 
November, which, in our climate is not a 
cold month, the rain was simply uncom- 
fortable. 

In time the heedlessness and heartless- 
ness of ill-treating domestic animals will 
cease, for every agricultural publication 
points out the disastrous effects both on 
purse and morality, and thanks to the 
humane teachings of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, its readers should be among the 
first to receive the blessings promised to 
the merciful. 8. T. THOMAS. 

Pulaski Co., Ark. 





NISHING CATTLE. 


BEETS IN FI 


From our experience here in the use of 
beets in finishing cattle of high quality 
for the block, I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the introduction of roots and 
the beet product into our fattening rations 
will result in a higher and more desirable 
finish and a vastly better product. All 
of the cattle that have been marketed by 
the Iowa station and killed with such 
good results have been finished on a ra- 
tion ccnsisting in part of roots. Some of 
these cattle were on feed a year and car- 
ried to an unusual degree of ripeness, and 
yet not one of them was what might be 
termed overdone. When one of our best 
carload lots was hanging in Swift & Com- 
pany’s cooling rooms the head cutter and 
manager remarked: ‘“‘Look at them! Did 
you ever see as highly finished a bunch 
of steers, without a patch on the car- 
casses anywhere?" The use of root crops 
enables the feeder to make a better and 
carcass of beef than can 
be made on dry feed alone. The animals 
are mellower to the touch, 
evener in their flesh and in better bloom 
than it is possible to obtain on dry feed, 
and the gains are larger and more eco- 
nomically produced. The same advantages 
apply even in greater degree to the use 
of roots in the ration for breeding stock. 
It will pay to establish root culture on 
the stock farm whether we make our own 
sugar or not. I spent a day on the farm 
of the Standard Cattle Company at Ames, 
Neb., where 3,000 cattle were on grain. 
Mr. Allen, the manager, was then feeding 
sugar beets quite extensively. These were 
purchased from neighboring farmers at 
$1.50 per ton, and considered profitable 
feed at from 18 to 20 cents per bushel. I 
never saw cattle appear to be doing bet- 
ter, or in a more thrifty condition. Mr. 
Allen also states that until they began 
feeding roots they were troubled with hog 
cholera, but since then they have not had 
it.—Prof. C. F. Curtiss, lowa Experiment 
Station. 


more desirable 


fed roots 


THE ELMENDORF HEREFORD SALE.— 
Don't forget the great dispersion sale of 
the Elmendorf Hereford herd at South Oma- 
ha, Neb., November 9. This is a grand 
herd and the sale ought to attract the at- 
tention of the best breeders. This herd 
has furnished some of the most noted 
prize winners at the leading western fairs 
for years, and the public will surely take 
advantage of the opportunity and attend 
this sale. 

F. W. MARSHAL of Blackwater, Mo., 
that enterprising breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle, reports his herd in good shape and 
sales good. He says the RURAL WORLD 
is a good paper through which to sell 
Shorthorns, and we can return the com- 
pliment by saying that the kind of cattle 
Mr. Marshal breeds are the kind to sell. 
They are not only money-makers for Mr. 
Marshal, but will be for those who buy 
them. His motto is: “Good cattle and 
good pedigree.”” We all know the combi- 
nation is hard to beat. 
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FEEDING BEEF CATTLE. 


Prof. J. G. Haney of the Kansas Exper!- 
ment Station, writing the Kansas “‘Farm- 
er’’ on the “Science of Feeding,"’ says: 

“There is no operation in which skill 
and science may be applied with as much 
as in the feeding of ' 


certainty of reward 

stock, and I find that there is no subject 
that is of deeper interest to the wide- 
awake and up-to-date stockman. It fs not 


possible to know absolutely 
of even the simplest operations, but it is 
a fact, that those who know the most are 
also learning the most, and are better able 
to make use of the ideas of others, | 

“Occasionally a feeder is met who does 
not care to express his views of feeding 
or to have them known.” Such a condition 
indicates narrowness. Such a person will | 
soon drop behind in the procession, and | 
his ideas are of little value. The really 
progressive are always ready to exchange 
ideas. I find this very marked in talking 
with feeders in various parts of the state, 
that the person who is really progressive | 
is always anxious to learn something new. 
The feeder who takes six months to put 
400 pounds on a three-year-old steer is not 
as much interested in the subject as the | 


feeder who puts on nearly the same 
amount tn eighty days. 
“In interviewing steer-feeders, I find 


that the length of feed varies inversely 
with the magnitude of the business the 
feeder does. The feeder who feeds only a 
carload or so, and does not feed regularly, 
says that it takes six to eight months to 
put cattle in what they consider proper 
condition for market. The feeder of 100 
to 200 head, who follows it up from year to 
year, say four to six months is enough for 
ordinary feeding; while the man who 
feeds the year around, puts 9 to 100 days 
as a limit, and the still larger feeder 
brings the feeding period down to 70 days. 
“It is very important that every pound 
of gain made by animals during the grow- 
ing and fattening periods be retained if 
possible. Young stock alternately well 
fed and starved never do as well as if 
kept in good condition continually. It re- 
quires 1,200 to 1,800 pounas or feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain, and it will be 
very easy to let a bunch of cattle loss 100 
pounds per head in a week or so after the 
pastures get low. A very little extra feed 
may prevent a loss, and a loss prevented 
is equal to a gain.” 


FINISHING ANGUS STEERS. 


A West Carlisle, O., correspondent of 
the ‘Breeders’ Gazette’’ writes that he 
has six high-grade Angus steers which he 
is feeding to sel! at time of the Pittsburg 
Fat Stock Show. They are on good pas- 
ture and are getting new corn (stalks and 
ears). In addition they are 

crushed corn and bran two or three times | 
a week. They are not yet two years old 
and last April weighed 1,260 pounds. They 
are getting about two-thirds of what | 
grain they apparently will take, and have | 
been gaining two pounds per day since 
June. He wishes to know whether they | 
should be more heavily fed from this time | 
on. | 
Prof. W. A. Henry replies, as only a few 
weeks intervere between now and sales | 
time, it certainly will be wise to give 





sume | 


this end let their allowance of 
trates consist of cornmeal and some com- 
plementary food, like bran or oil meal. 
This will lighten up the corn and tend to 
keep the animals doing their best. 
two or three pounds of oil meal or four or 
five pounds of bran or some of both daily, 
in addition to the corn or cornmeal. Give 
the animals about all they will clean up 


careful not to cloy them. 


ing himself for a live stock auctioneer un- 
til he is proficient in that art. Having | 
made himself familiar with the different | 
breeds and their pedigrees, 
petent to sell any 


is now com- 
kind of thoroughbred 
stock in the most artful and scientific 
manner, and guarantees satisfaction.— 
Chillicothe Tribune. 


BOTHWELL’S CATTLE WIN HON- 
ORS.—The greatest fat stock show of 
Herefords and Shorthorn cattle ever held | 
in the world has been in.progress at Kan- 
sas City this week. Of course, Geo. Both- 
well was there with a fine showing of his 
noble animals, and, as usual, gathered in 
his share of prizes. 

The following letter from H. D. Ayres, 
one of the best judges of fine stock in the 
state, will explain itself: 

October 16, 1900. 

J. T. Kenower. Dear Sir:—The Cattle 
Show is the greatest show that has ever 
been in this country. There are 1,000 
cattle in the show barns. They are about 
equally divided between Shorthorns and} 
Herefords. There were 44 bull calves in 
the ring this evening, and Geo. 
got first, third and fifth prizes. There 
were eight prizes. His first prize calf is 
the talk of the show, 
ever saw. Missouri is taking her share of 
the prizes. H. D. Ayres.—Breckenridge 
(Mo.) Bulletin. 





J. K. ALEXANDER’S Shorthorn sale 
at Edinburg, Ill., on October 16 was a suc- 
cess, and was additional proof that good 
cattle will sell. Messrs. Harding & Son, 
Wehaska, Wis., and M. B. Guthrie, Mex- 
ico, Mo., got all the tops. Following is a 
list of buyers and prices paid: 


1. Geo. Harding & Son, Wakasha, 
eT os SEE ee Teer $500 

2. M. B. Guthrie, Mexico, Mo........... 355 

3. Geo. Harding & Son.................. 300 


3. M. B. Guthrie 
5. M. B. Guthrie 
6. M. B. Guthrie 
7. Geo. Wilkerson & Son, Edinburg, 















34. F. D. Nunnis, Chatham, iil. 
35. Morris Turner, Mason, II. 

Thirty-five head brought $6,085, an aver- 
age of $172.85 per head. 








Feed | 


so long as their appetites are keen, being | 


H. WELLS GRAHAM has been qualify- | 


Bothwell | 


and the best calf I' 


8. Geo. Harding & Son.................. 175 
O. BE, By. . QU Rasicacssangatisdeneses..... 200 
10. A. N. Walden, Charleston, Ill........ 150 
ll. W. & J. D. Lowis, Morrisonville, 
eee tr | eee 215 

Be le BB, GORGE iv chen csacissevseanases-se a0 
13. M. B. Guthrie 

4. A. J. Lewis, Hammond, Ill.......... 110 
15. Geo. Harding & Son.................- 220 
16. A. N. Walden, Charleston, IIl....... 130 
17. A. J. Headin, Taylorville, Ill........ 55) 
Bs We. & BD. D. TA iicecces ccccacaeeeacs 140 ! 
19. H. H. Simpson, Palmer, Ill.......... 105 
20. Geo. Harding & Son..........+...+-- 70 | 
ae MD. BeOGin ......0s5cseephaaents 125 | 
22. Jos. Simpson, Palmer, Fieacseies 80 
mee. NM. Walden......... udemin 130 | 
ae. me ‘O. - Mead@in. ..<,..:..cihemaee-< 5 
ee en ee eee 100 | 
2. W. & J. D. Lowis........ . 300 
27. Geo. Harding & Son..... t .. 200 
128. Geo. Harding & Son...... . 105 
29. Geo. Harding & Son........ . 165 
30. Geo. Harding & Son........ . 140 
31. N. T. Adcock, Utah, Ill..... ... 16 
32. Geo. Harding & Son........ «-- 140 
33. - A, Lamden, Macon, Ill.. 











| 8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report rurnished by Evans-Sni- 


der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS in the native division for 
he week ending October 20 were 22,276 
36,382 hogs and 7,815 sheep, against 
17,584 cattle, 33,370 hogs and 7,972 sheep 
last week, an increase of 4,742 cattle, 3,012 
every phase hogs, and a decrease of 157 sheep. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 
ago cattle show an increase of 5,100, hogs 
8,000 and sheep 2,300, Reeipts at the four 
principal markets this week amounted to 


t 
cattle, 


160,900 cattle, 284,500 hogs and 185,600 sheep 


a decrease of 11,400 cattle, an increase of 
200 hogs and 28,300 sheep, compared with 
| the previous Week, and an increase of 19,- 
200 cattle, 32,909 hogs and 61,100 sheep com- 
pared with the corresponding week a year 


ago. 
CATTLE—Réceipts in the 


sions were fairly liberal in all 


good cattle hete this week than last. 


weighing 1,402 pounds. 
to 1,450 pound! steers sold at $5 to $5.50, 
while the me@ium class of the same 
weights sold at $4.40 to $4.9. The steer 
market on the \very best grades was a lit- 
tle stronger than the close of last week, 
while the commoner classes of cattle 
show a decline of 10 to ibe. The 
demand for the best grades of butcher 
cattle was strpng, while the commoner 
class of butch¢r cows and heifers sold 10 
to l5e lower. re were several bunches 
of well finishef? steers on our market 
which sold at {5 to $5.50, with a good de- 
mand prevailing for all offerings of this 
class. Receipt} of stock cattle this week 
have been thellargest of the year. Best 
grades of stockers and feeders declined 
about 10 to e, while the commoner 
grades sold oy 40c lower. Receipts of 
feeding bulls Were liberal and prices on 
this class declined 15 to 2c, bulk selling 
at $2.75 to $3. Best grades of milk cows 
and calves rul@i strong, while the fair to 
good grades were no more than steady, 
and the comm)ner kinds were hard to 
sell, as there Was very little demand for 
them. The ve@ calf market ruled about 
steady, bulk seling at $6 to $6.75 per cwt. 

The following quotations are based 
upon the presept conditions of the mar- 
ket: 

Best native Keef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,800 to |,600 pounds average, $5.75 
to $5.85. Choicelexport steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average $5.50 to $5.70. Good ship- 
ping and expqdt steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 tq $5.45. Fair to medium 
| Shipping steers) 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.60 
to $5.15. The bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were 


| of quite good qhality, sold at $5.15 to $5.50 


and the top wag $5.70 for 1,402 pound offer- 
ings. Steers, 420 to 1,29 pounds aver- 
age, full range, /mugh to best, $4.65 to $5.50, 
bulk of sales al 54.75 to $5.25. Steers, 1,000 
to 1,199 pounds javerage, full range $4 to 
$5.50, bulk of sdl-s at $4.65 to $5.15. Steers 
weighing less then 1,000 pounds, full range 
| $3.35 to $5.25, bulk sold at $4.35 to $5. Feed- 
jing steers, fair) o choice, 800 pounds and 





these animals all the feed they will con- | upwards, $3 to $.65, the bulk at $3.35 to 
from now until they are sold. To | $4. 10, and they vere plain to fair quality. 
concen- |C°mmon to chobe stockers, $2.35 to $4.50, 


bulk at $8 to $55, and the quality was 
'medium. Stockheifers full range $2.25 to 
$3.80, and the bilk at $2.70 to $3.10. Fancy 
native heifers/ell at $4.75 to $5 and there 
; Were very fewon the market. Choice na- 
| tive heifers sd@i at $4.15 to $4.65. Good na- 
|tive cows ané@ heifers sell at $3.25 to $4. 
| Medium cowgat $2.75 to $3.20, 
| $2.35 to $2.70. 
| $1 to $2.2 26. 


Fair cows 
nferior, light and old cows 
Th bulk of the Southwest 
|cows sold at § to $3 and the bulk of all 
jthe cows soldat $2.25 to $3.25. Canning 
| cows sell at $80 to $2.75. Veal calves, full 
| Tange $4.50 to $.60 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
| $6 to $6.50 pet100 pounds. Heretics and 

yearlings soldat $2.25 to $4.25 per 100 

pounds with th bulk at $3 to $3.50. Bulls, 
| full range $2.2§to $4.30, bulk of sales $2.75 
to $3.10. StocBr bulls sold at $2.80 to $4, 
the bulk at $30 to $3. During the week 
the milkers s@i at a full range of $21 to 
$50 per cow amcalf, the vu.k of sales be- 
jing at $30 to “a 

Receipts in the southern division 
; amounted to #0 cars, against 355 last 
| week, 413 the Pek befure and 292 the cor- 
responding wek a year ago. The quality 
was only faig being all grassers. The 
steer market fis about the same as _ the 
close of last Wek, very best grades figur- 
ing a shade stonger. Cows and heifers 
held firm, witibest grades selling a shade 
stronger. Re@pts of calves were fairly 
liberal and th@narket ruled about steady. 
| Sales during fe week included Alabama 
lana Mississipp bulls, stags and oxen at 
| $2.50 to $3, cow and mixed cattle $2.30 to 
| $2. 9. Arkansagind Tennessee bulls, stags 
and oxen soldat $2.50 to $2.75; cows and 
mixed cattle f to $3, bulk $2.40 to $2.70; 
| steers $2.90 tok. Texas and Indian Ter- 

ritory calves Bighing 150 to 320 pounds 

sold at $7.50 t@i3 per head, bulk $8.50 to 
$10.50, bulls $2.@ito $2.80 per cwt; stags and 
joxen $2.50 to , bulk $2.65 to $2.90; steers 
averaging 680 — 1,034 pounds $2.90 to $3.80, 
bulk $3.20 to $$. 

HOGS—Sincé@ur last letter we have had 
liberal runs o} edn at all points and the 
market is 2) taje lower than a week ago. 
Tuesday, very) beral run, market opened 
5 to 10c lower, filk selling at $4.80 to $4.96, 
two select lot#t $5. Wednesday, moder- 
ate run, openfy prices not much lower 
than Tuesday’§close, but 10c lower than 
Tuesday's op@ng, decline since last 
Wednesday amunting to about 40c_ per 
ewt, the day} business being only 25c 
higher than thicorresponding day a year 
ago, bulk sellf® at $4.75 to $4.85. Thurs- 
day, comparafely light run, market 5 
to 10c lower, Bk selling at $4.65 to $4.75, 
one select lot®# fifty head, weighing 298 
| pounds, sellingat $4.80. Friday, liberal 
|run, market ofmed slow and draggy and 
was generally &nsidered weak to 5c lower 
than the averfe market Thursday. Af- 
ter first round rices were fully 5c lower 
and late pe were at a disadvantage, 
| bulk selling @)$4.60 to $4.70. Saturday, 
| average run, Parket opened with good 
demand and ting was active at steady 
| to strong pric@and continued as it open- 

ed, and for on® late arrivals were not at 
la disadvantag@nd sold as fast as yarded. 
The close wasynsidered as good as any 
|time during t® day, and some orders 
were not filledjn a*eount of the supply 
being too sma Range of prices as fol- 
lows: Butchegand packers, $4.65 to $4.70; 
Yorkers and s@ppers, $4.50 to $4.60; heavy 
pigs, $4.10 to $$; light pigs, $3.75 to $4.05; 
rough heaviesgt.7% to $4.25. 

SHEEP—Qu® a liberal run Tuesday, 
market steadygn sheep and l5c higher on 
llambs. Mark ed steady balance of 
the week at jay’s aavance. We quote 
| following pri Best lambs, $% to $5.25; 











} 





native divi- 
depart- 
ments and the'quality of beef steers ruled 
| from common to good, there being more 
The 
top of the matket was $5.70 for steers 
Bulk of the 1,200 


best sheep, $3.75 to $4; best bucks, $2.50 to 
$3; stockers, $2.50 to $3.25. 

Monday, Oct. 22—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were light for Mon- 
day and no good were on sale. The de- 
mand is good for well finished cattle and 
this class would have sold stronger to-day 
had there been any here. The market 
ruled about steady on all other grades. 
Chicago reported 19,500, market steady. 
Receipts in the southern division were 
moderate and the market steady to 
strong. 

HUUS—Light run, market opened strong 
to 5c higher, butcher grades selling at 
$4.75 to %4.80, good packers bringing $4.66 
» | to $4.75. Market closed firm. 

SHEEP—Keceipts lhght, market strong 
at last week's closing prices. 





MESSRS. WINSLOW, BYRD AND 
GUUOUVRKRICH will sell W head of royally 
bred Galloway bulls and cows on Novem- 
ber 15, at the Kansas City new sale pa- 
vilion. ‘this oftering is from three of the 
leading herds ot Missouri and Kansas and 
ought to attract the attention of the best 
breeders of this great kind of cattie. The 
offering is worthy the attention of all 
lovers of the breed. ‘This is not a closing- 
out or culling sale. Some of the best an- 
imals in all three herds will be sold, as 
the owners are compelled to reduce their 
herds for winter. It is their desire, also, 
to make a good sale, and to do that the 
consigners know they must sell good cat- 
tle, and with that purpose in mind they 
will offer some of their very best cattle. 
Send for a catalog as per advertisement 
and then attend the sale. 





FARM AT A _ BARGAIN 
OZARKS. 


IN THE 





This farm consists of 140 acres of fer- 
tile land, 100 acres cleared and in a high 
state of cultivation; balance in good tim- 
ber, 30 acres sowed to wheat, 50 in meadow 
and pasture and balance in orchard, gar- 
den, lawn and nursery. Have about 30,- 
000 young fruit trees in stock at present, 
and a good established nursery business. 
Farm is well watered, all under good 
new fence, has new modern residence, 
three barns, tenant house, new, with four 
rooms, large poultry house, and all other 
necessary outbuildings. We are situated 
137 miles from St. Louis and two miles 
from city of Salem, Dent Co., Mo., one- 
half mile from school house, in model 
neighborhood. This place would make a 
desirable home for either the man wno 
wanted to run it himself or the city man 
who wants a summer home for' his fam- 
ily and leave it in care of tenant the re- 
mainder of the year. Land is free from 
incumbrance and title good. I would be 
| giaa to have parties desiring such a place, 
come in person and see this home; would 
meet them in Salem ana arive them out 
free of charge. We had bought and im- 
proved this farm with a view to spending 
the remainder of our days on it, and spar- 
ed neither time nor money to make it a 
model home. But my health has failed so 
much within the last year and having no 
sons to help in the work, I feel compelled 
to give it up. Price, $4,000. 
G. A. VAN FLEET, 
Salem, Mo. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


R, L. HARRIMAN, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Bunceton, Mo. 
SALES made everywhere. 
Lifetime devoted to live stock. 


Up-to-date on every angle of 
aa bee J for 


















the untry. 
Terms low. Write betere fixing 
dates. 


H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


AUCTIONEER 
Will ery sales of any kind any 
. Terms reasonable. Write 
before claiming dates. Office, 
- Platter’s Sale Stables. 


Box 356. Chillicothe, Mo. 
JAS, W. SPARKS, kcstsitsts=ane, 


oo | horses held in America, Terms low. 


J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, a 

eg M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA, 
lowa’'s LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 

Write before claiming dates. 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 


** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The Lao of the following great bulls largely 
in offering: BO, Abbottsburn, 
Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crewn. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
pore arroes 

' “3. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 
ENGLISHPine blooded and extra 


fine stock. ie 
L. K. EB, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


wll alone tone ae 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


























8 Hereford bulls, choice heifers. 
Write to © MOSHER & Som. 





Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron 
Rose of ‘s 
soon. Call on or 














Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
nero of etill 34 28606 Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. Mes. For sale: 
pouns bulls Judson, 


Watson Bros., 
eetyss Oo. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. BR. Sta. 





perdeen - A 
jor are broad back 
= blocky and 





J 
Box 13, Melville,Iinois, (near St. Louis.) 
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DISPERSION BY AUCTION 


Of the Old Established and Highly Successful 


ELMENDORF HEREFORDS! 


NOVEMBER STH, AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Cc. H. Lege & of Lincoln, Neb., has instensted me me to esol by pablic auction to 
the ishast bidder, his well-known herd of Herefora catt le from which as bred 
the most ie famous animals of the breed. The record the. mony 
Stock Show, the greater state fairs, and at seine Worla’s Columbian Exposition. is not sur- 
Here is the best opportunity offered in years to secure tried and pr 

and young s\ock —-s —y great Elmendorf win- 
females good ya od Mr Elmendorf’. 
uired his removal to ey A Mexico.where ro has a vreluota pahertenaive sheep business 
that requ hed Se dlase ont 
bis Nebraska in’ There bas been no time f or fattening. therefore, the 
yo will be De sold "im macura breeding condition, what tea ry sh they carry 00 grass 

t their 


- — i eaten breeder 
so mony ‘comree For catalogues address, 
T. F. B. SOTHAM, = Chillicothe, Mo. 


Woods, Edmonson, Sparks and Jones, Charles R. Thomas, 
Auctioneers. Secretary of Saic. 
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PUBLIC SALE OF 


GALLOWAY CATTLE 


NEW SALE PAVILION, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 


50-COWS and HEIFERS-50 
36-BULLS-36 


A selection from the herds of 8. M. ipeter, of Oskaloo a 
Byrd, of Chillicothe, Mo., and J. 8. Goodric of Goodrich, oo peent 
This is a select offering and will ey pod of the best blood and 
individuals of these well known herds. The bulls are a gree lot and the 
ages are right. There are a number of herd headers in the lot. 
Catalog ready and will be sent on application to 

FRANK B. HEARNE, Manager, Independence, Mo. 


Col. R. E. EDMONSON, Col. JAS W. SPARKS, Auctioneers. 


GREAT ANNUAL AUCTION 


OP THE WALNUT GROVE ‘‘DODDIE’’ PRODUCE, 


At the New Sale Pavilion 
Stock Yards, 


Kansas City, Mo., Wed. Oct. 31, 1900 


5 HIGH-CLASS SPECIMENS, 15 
bulls and 35 cows and heifers 



































change ownership on this occasionf 
out of the celebrated Heroine, Ericae 
Walnut Grove. Send for catalogue 
Estill, Howard Co., Mo. 
BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! *sixccwar 
Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, Brace’ 
111304, Kirklevington, Duke of Haselhurst 1th, 123002 and, Wooddale V' d ee 
wn 
Cruickshank cow ae ye. posi en BR | ja sey the State and 30 pure 
- HA ENED. “VERMONT, COOPER Co., MO. 
Short 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Cal) on or address, N.H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, 
y 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
m ‘’norndale 123,000; « Koun or April w, Man tp my or will tna tte for ey a ame Ag tf 


| The offering is chiefly the get od 
the Great Pride Sire, Polar Star an, 
Pride, Duchess, Jennet Mina, our 
Dimple dams so long maintained at 
and attend this great sale. 
HUGH W. ELLIOTT, 
F. M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
BLACE WATER, 
rd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of pure ones ane 
pure Ly a doy with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 
12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling et yey all reds, for sale, out of cows the Kirklevingto: 
and Goodness families, ang “aed b oe 1 OhieE Viole th 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins to: J.¥F. FINLEY, E Tecshanclige, Mo. 
1ag6Ts | Ay service, note his breeding 
—sired LY aee >. Bperten Hero 77932, out of Imp. Gold m Thietic. weet 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 
Lady by hampion of Englana. This blood made Crulck kapank 
SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 
horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood in America and ‘land. 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 

13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
ers not related to bulls. Address, PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, BARRIS, U0. 
Baron 
bulls by Baron Thorndale ~} ‘out of dams of and Secret, these strains have 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call! on or address L @ JONES, ~~, Ih. 





SHOW CATTLE AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 

7 1st, 1 2d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Lincoln, Neb., the get of Imp. Non- 
pareil Victor 132573 and Grand Victor 115752. 50 head go in my sale DEC. 
13, at KANSAS CITY, MO., and these winners are included and the entire 
offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. GEO. BOTHWELL, NETTLETON, MO. 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


png Teer wie by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s a pepe wine Bray is 
is tes’ cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
san teal. Opagiin papa amines o> aa Sorerretss ‘ad 

m to perform. 1 
x For sale sale b; by all druggists. rite us for literature 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. C, T. JONES, General Mar. L. W. KRAKB, Asst. Jen’! Mae’. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 126404, s#- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 138065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourf herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows ofthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 ¥ Bulls and Heifer? 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met st 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


PRAPPPADRPPAARDIADA AAD PPD AAPIPPILIS SL 


BLACK LEG VACCINE. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO. 
48 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 519 Commerce Bldg , Kansas 
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It is by no means the “touted” horses 
win the most money or take the low- 


who 

est records. Now, there is the C. F. Clay 
pacer, Connor; his name was scarcely 
mentioned all last winter, and not once 


during the early teaming season was he 
heard of as showing anything remarkable. 
still he started out in the 2:11 ‘class, 
worked his way through the Grand Cir- 
cult, lowering his record at nearly every 
start, and thus far heads the list of win- 
ning pacers, with about $9,500 in cash and 
a record of 2:08% to his credit. 


At St. Louis, the black pacing gelding 
Coney, 2:02%, Griven to sulky, was de- 
feated by Joe Patchen in 2:06, 2:04%. The 
next day, driven to wagon, he defeated 
Hetty G., to sulky, im 2:06%, 2:06%. In 
discussing these two races Coney’s driver, 
Mr. Myron E. MeHenry, declares that 
they have proved to him, beyond ques- 
tion, that Coney is a better and a faster 
horse to wagon than he is to sulky. His 
sulky record is 2:02%, driven by Mr. Mc- 
Henry, and his wagon record, driven by 
Mr Edward Gaylord, purely an amateur 
and previously quite unfamiliar with the 
horse, 2:03%. 


A New York exchange announces the 
placing by the imperial German govern- 
ment in this country of an order for 30,000 
cavalry, ambulance and artillery horses, 
toge’ ‘th a practically unlimited com- 
mission for high-class officers chargers. 
The order is chiefly for the grade of 
horses that is now deemed best for mount- 
ed infantry for rapid transportation from 
point to point in war. The German em- 
peror has already four representatives in 
the United States purchasing horses, but 
additional agents are to be dispatched 
immediately to assist in getting together 
the larger number provided satisfactory 
assurances are forthcoming that so great 
a lot can be collected within a reasonable 
time. These horses could be obtained in 
the four leading western markets in six 
weeks, if the agents would pay the price. 

The Carrollton, Il., Fair has a fashion 
of holding its annval exhibition the week 
following the St. Louis Fair and usually 
has fine weather. This year the weather 
was exceptionally fine, a good rain falling 
1 couple of days before the opening day, 
putting down the dust, and then nice sun- 
shiny weather continuing throughout the 
week, Of course under such conv itions 
the fair was a ph 1 , quite 
a large sum going on the right side of the 
edger. The farmers and their families 
turned out by the thousand and enjoyed 
themselves greatly. The fair was admir- 
ibly managed by its officers. 8S. E. Simp- 
the enterprising secretary and 
knows just how to run a fair so as to 
please everybody. Geo. W. Witt makes 
‘first rate president. J. K. Farrelly act- 
ed as starting judge and did better than 
many who charge a good price for doing 
that work. Mr. Donald Simpson is an- 
ther important factor in running the 
Greene County Fair, and it would be diffi- 

iit to run that fair without him. The 
races were interesting and well contested. 

\s soon as the summaries are published 
we will publish them. In answer to an 
nquiry just received from the J. G. Cal- 
ison Stock Farm we will say that Mon- 
net, by Walnut Boy, won both the 2:17 
ace and the free-for-all pace at this fair, 
beating such good ones as Wiggleetta, 
2104; Harry C., 2.10%, ete. 

Some three years ago Thomas W. Law- 
son took his stable of carriage horses to 
the great horse shows. He met with great 
success, A lot of wealthy gentlemen were 
discussing the horse business. One of 
New England’s best known men said: 
That is all right, Lawson. You or any 
other man can buy playthings and win, 
Get in with the real horses and see what 
you can do." Thereupon ensued some 
sood-natured badinage. It ran something 
this way: ‘What are the real horses?” 
asked Mr. Lawson. “The trotters,” was 
the answer. “What are the real things 
‘o win with them?” was the next question. 
“There are a number,” replied the first 
Speaker, “There are the Massachusetts 
at Boston, the Futurity and the Transyl- 
Vania at the Kentucky meeting in the fall, 
besides others." “Then,” queried Mr. 
“awson, “those are the important stand- 
ard events. “How many of them have 
ou ever won, or, for that matter, how 
many times has any New Englander won 
the three?” “No one has won the three 
cvents ” “Well,” was the startling reply, 

[ will win all three inside of three 
years.” He has done it, and all three with 
> horse in a few days over one year, 
the best on record, writes Allen Lowe in 
the Boston “Journal.” Boralma was not 
the horse at first selected to make a try 
for the Futurity, the first in order. The 
Way he came into the Lawson stable was 
'n this wise: Herbert Gray, who has acted 
4s the stable agent since the start, bought 
the filly Mamie W., now known as First 
Love, from "Gene Hyde in the summer of 

‘’. She was a high class trotter, but, in 
ae to her first engagement at Read- 

» She contracted a severe cold. She 
Was started, and, despite her cold, she 
ag a first-class race. Then they sent 

‘er to Kentucky, Gray having orders to 
wire to Boston if she was good enough, 
pe his opinion, to win. Idolita was the 
ee thought of one, in the stake at that 
i and Herb Gray was satisfied that the 

©“ mare could not beat him. Mr. Law- 
on on receipt of the wire, took a special 

“In for Kentucky. He had been in touch 
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with an expert who told him of Boralma. 
Dr. McCoy had bought the colt for $10,000 
and wanted $14,000 for him. Mr. Lawson 
said he would make this proposition. He 
would bet $17,000 on Boralma, and if he 
won the race he would give $17,000 for him. 
If he could not win he did not want him. 
The result of the race is history, for 
everyone knows how Boralma snatched 
victory out of the fire, won Mr. Lawson 
$36,000, and was retained in the stable. 
Now comes the Massachusetts. Boralma 
was taken down the line of the circuit to 
race him into shape for the second big 
event. He raced splendidly, but a few 
weeks before the race at Readville he 
hurt his hip, and the prospects were 
gloomy “Start him, if at all possible 
without permanent injury to him,” was 
the command. Boralma’s chances were 
not counted good by the stable, but he 
won, over a grand field, in straight heats. 
His earnings went to the noble cause of 
charity. Thus for the second event. The 
events of last week are of too recent date 
to need recapitulation. Of the strongest 
field that ever was named for the great 
Transylvania, a stake that has been aimed 
at by all the great breeders. Boralma 
was the best. Again did charity profit by 
the prowess of the ruyal young horse, and 
for the first time in the history of the 
races, a horse won all three in succession. 


A remarkable demonstration was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, October 12, when 50,000 
persons tendered a reception to George H. 
Ketcham and his horse Cresceus, the 
king of trotting stallions, who broke the 
world’s stallion record and at Readville, 
Mass., won.a $20,000 purse. The parade 
was made up of several bands, two drum 
corps, bugle corps, a detachment of po- 
lice, two Grand Army posts, four com- 
panies of the Sixth Regiment, the noted 
“Cherry Pickers,” the letter carriers, 
street car employes and nearly 75 car- 
riages. Mr. Ketcham received an ova- 
tion all along the line. Cresceus, beauti- 
fully harnessed with wreaths of Amert- 
ean Beauty roses and carnations, was led 
immediately behind the carriage contain- 
ing his owner and members of the Toledo 
Club, of which he is president. 
The weather was fine at Forest Park on 
Saturday and the attendance fair. The 
following are the summaries of the races: 
CLASSIFIED TROT. 
Roxie B., blk. m., F. G. Loesekam!3 9.1.4 
General, ch. g., W. D. Judd........ 2.2 ae 
Charley A., ch. g., Clem Weick....1 3 2 3 
Time—2:32%, 2:324%, 2:31%4, 2:32%. 
CLASSIFIED TROT. 
Swain Glenn, br. g., F. G. Loesekam..1 1 
King Mack, b. g., Louis Spelbrink....3 2 
Hal Dumas, b. g., Montezuma Stable. .2 
Time—2:29%, 2:27%. 
OWNERS’ WAGON RACE, ONE-HALY 


we 


MILE. 
Lady Helen, bik. m., J. P. Martin...... eT 
Boxer, b. g., Louis Spelbrink............ 22 
Howell Cobb, ch. g., T. A. Conrad...... 3 2 


Time—1:18, 1:18. 

CLASSIFIED PACE. 
Al. West, Jr., b. g., Louis Spelbrink....1 1 
Drextell, Jr., ch. h., H. J. Dionysius...2 2 
Time—2:29, 2:31%. 
Weather permitting the Driving Club 
will give another meeting next Saturday, 
repeating the program of the two previous 
uturdays. 
The sale of The Abbot will doubtless 
mark a new era in the prices of road 
horses, for without doubt the fastest 
trotter in the world will be destined to 
be used on the speedway and for matinee 
racing, says the “Stock Farm.”’ His price 
is, of course, merely conjecture. Mr. 
Hamlin has on two occasions refused $25,- 
000 for him. That was, however, before he 
had won the world’s championship, and 
thereby ostracised himself from all class 
races. His value to-day is largely a sen- 
timental one, fer while he may materially 
reduce the present record, he will not en- 
hance his value to any great degree by 
so doing. It is as a road horse that his 
value will be determined at the coming 
sale. At first thought he would seem to 
be an ideal subject for road racing. He 
is beautiful of form, faultlessly gaited, 
his action is admirably suited to road 
work as it is of the trip hammer style, and 
with quick recovery. His chief requisite, 
however, is in wonderful speed, the like 
of which has never been seen, and his 
mile at Lexington last week proved con- 
clusively that he can draw a wagon for 
one-half a mile in one minute. Down the 
straight course above the bridge on the 
New York Speedway he would rush at 
such a terrific rate of speed that it seems 
beyond reason to believe that anything 
could keep up with him. While only a 
very rich man can afford to own him, it 
is more than likely that some enthusiast 
who aspires to own the fastest trotter 
the world has ever seen, will buy and use 
him for pleasure on the Speedway or for 
racing. Development is the keynote to 
the improvement of the trotting family. 
Without development we would have no 
trotting family, and should we cease de- 
veloping the speed of all stallions and 
mares intended for breeding purposes, the 
decadence of the breed, as far as speed 
goes, would be rapid. 


A gentleman, who is not a little inter- 
ested in breeding and raising trotters, re- 
marked, while in conversation with me 
recently, that he was doubtful or the 
wisdom of those breeders who sell the 
get of their stallions before it is known 
whether or not they will make race horses, 
says the ‘Horse World.” He mentioned, 
in this connection, Village Farm as an 
example of an establishment which keeps 
its youngsters, develops and races them, 
in contrast to other farms from which 
the youngsters are sold before they have 
been tested. In the course of his conver- 
sation, the gentleman said that had Mr. 
Williams kept the best of the Allertons 
and raced them, the son of Jay Bird 
would be a still greater sire than he now 
is. Possibly the opinion thus expressed 
might be true as applied to Mr. Williams 
and other breeders, who sell the get of 
their stallions, but it must be remem- 
bered, few breeders could afford to keep 
a Geers if they could get one, and even 
if they could, there are not enough train- 
ers of his caliber to fit out many farms. 
In thinking the matter over, it struck me 
that while it might benefit Allerton some- 
what had Mr. Williams kept and raced 
his get, the interests of the turf would 
not have been benefited by such a course. 
In looking over the get of Allerton, which 
Mr. Williams has sold, I notice that 
Charley Hayt went under the auctioneer’s 
hamrer at $450, and in less than eight 
mont... had taken a record of 2:07%, and 
was conceded to be the fastest pacer in 
his class. Only a few months after he 
sold for $450, he had changed hands at 
$5,000. Precision sold under the hammer 
for $1,000, and the following season went 
out and earned a goodly sum of money 
for her owner, reducing her record to 
2:10%. Gayton sold for $1,150, since which 





he has been a consistent money-earner for 
two seasons, and now carries & record of 
2:08%. The four-year-old filly Junero, 
2:134%, sold for $525 as a two-year-old, and 
has been a consistent money earner this 
Season and last. Locanda, 2:16\, a brother 
to Junero, brought less than $500 at auc- 
tion, and is now regarded as a sure 2:10 
prospect for next season, when he will be 
four years old. The trotter Ballerton, 
2:17%, that has been such a good race 
horse this season on the Eastern half-mile 
tracks, also sold for less than $500. These 
examples of auction ring graduates shows 
that the best interests of the turf are 
benefited, when the get of a good sire are 
distributed through the auction ring when 
they are green or partially developed. A 
dozen money winners in as many stables 
are much more beneficial to the turf than 
the same number of money winners in one 
Stable. It is not every breeder, moreover, 
who is situated so that he can make a 
big campaigning stable an adjunct of his 
breeding business, and I am of the belief 
that it is fortunate for the men who buy 
their racing material that this is so. If 
every owner of a great sire kept the best 
of his foals to race in his own stable, the 
many other stables would find it difficult 
to secure such bargains as are secured 
when the get of such sires, as Allerton, 
are consigned to the auctions. 

Conspicuous as has been the Wilkes 
family on the trotting turf for some years, 
still more distinctively superlative has the 
family shown itself as a whole this sea- 
son, says the ‘‘Western Horseman.” 
Numerous as are the other families very 
close to an actual majority of the money 
winners of the season carry the blood of 
George Wilkes on one side or the other— 
many of them on both. The Wilkes fam- 
ily is not only great within itself, but 
Wilkes blood is great in combination with 
other strains—greater than any other 
blood. That is, Wilkes blood does not de- 
pend on, and is not restricted to, any 
other particular line of blood or bunching 
of any other particular group of individual 
characteristics for compatability. Wilkes 
blood has the virtue of assimilating and 
appropriating additional greatness from 
what ever source it comes in contact with, 
whether that source is the thoroughbred 
family. the pacing family or other trot- 
ting families. That this particular virtue 
of assimilation and appropriation has not 
only contributed largely to the strength 
of the Wilkes structure, but is continually 
adding thereto, is self-evident. The breed- 
ing of the dam of George Wilkes is, and 
doubtless always will be, shrouded in 
mystery, but that she possessed not only 
good blood, but assimilative blood, is fully 
attested. Moreover, her blood was such 
as was highly compatible with the blood 
of Hambletonian 10, else George Wilkes 
would never have proven the greatest son 
of the Hero of Chester. Whatever may 
have been the breeding of Dolly Spanker, 
she possessed a high individuality, which 
individuality was inherited from some 
good source, and which in turn was hand- 
ed down to the son—in other words, was 
freely compatible with the Hambletonian 
current, adding prepotency thereto. The 
blood of George Wilkes, as derived from 
Hambletonian 10 and Dolly Spanker, is 
not only congenial but forceful, and hence 
it strikes but few, if any, other strains 
with which it is not compatible, and from 
which it does not draw additional 
strength. The difference in this regard, 
which difference is hard to understand, 
accounts for the fact’ that some sires 
must have the assistance of particular 
strains that they may sire speed, while 
others get speed from mares of divers 
blood lines. It used to be said that Blue 
Bull could get speed mated with any sort 
of a mare that would simply furnish the 
memole requisite for fecundation, and so 
it really seemed, for he got speed—not 
necessarily race-winning speed—out of all 
kinds of mares. George Wilkes seemed 
similarly endowed, and his descendants 
are likewise fruitful in speed production. 
Even to the most remote generations up 
to the present time the male descendants 
of George Wilkes get speed from mares of 
all lines of breeding—a virtue which prom- 
ises to ever keep the Wilkes family in the 
lead as a trotting turf factor. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: W. A. Potter 
of Galena, Kansas, has sold his bay mare 
Lady Ervin, 2:30, by Preceptor, son of 
Nutwood, to parties at Kansas City for 
$450. She is a good mare for matinee or 
race work, and will be heard from. At a 
matinee meeting at Carthage, E. Knell 
drove and won a two-year-old race with 
his inbred sorrel filly Al McGregor, by 
Ben McGregor, dam Maud McGregor, by 
Ben McGregor 24 dam Maggie McGregor, 
by Robert McGregor, after dropping the 
first heat to a 2-year-old brother to Vic- 
tor Doon, 2:24%, by Victor Ene, dam 
Bonny Doon, dam by Hirschel, son of 
Belmont, 24d dam Cora, by Blue Bull. The 
late owner of Sphinx was at Carthage and 
saw Mr. Knell’s yearling colt Ben Mc- 
Gregor, Jr., dam Stella A., 2:28%, by Auto- 
cracy, 24 dam by Guy Miller, 34 dam by 
Blue Bull, the dam of Autocracy by Blue 
Bull. He says he is the most phenomenal 
trotter he has even seen, and is now 
showing a 2:30 gait. This colt is by Ben 
McGregor, a half brother to Cresceus, and 
her dam is inbred to both Alexander's Ab- 
dallah and Blue Bull. (The two greatest 
strains of blood ever produced.) Mr. 
Knell is having wonderful success in de- 
veloping early speed, and some of his 
youngsters are entered in the Stock Farm 
Futurity, and in the Horse Review stakes. 
Frank Hilliard has bought a weanling by 
Goodwood 4106, dam by Trumpeter, 2:20%, 
24 dam by Merchant, and has made ar- 
rangements for 1901 for a half brother 
to May Alcott, by Alton, son of Wilkes 
Boy, dam by Brough son of Hambl 

tonian (10). Brougham has seven stand- 
ard trotters to his credit, six of them 
are out of the St. Lawrence mare Belle of 
Clarence, which has to her credit seven 
standard performers, one being Eli, 2:30, 
by a Gypsy horse. This St. Lawrence 
blood seems to be very potent in producing 
trotting speed. Mr. Hilliard will break 
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and handle his weanling, in hope that he 
will be able to make of him a stock 
horse that wiih ie of value t\ his section 
of the country. I do not know of a stand- 
ard stallion In Barry County at the pres- 
ent time. Goodwood 4106, has been at 
Monett for two seasons, bit will more 
than likely be im the centra! part of the 
state another year. Mr. Mayo is break- 
ing a filly for R. T. Kite by Ralph B., 


2:24%, dam the dam of Joe Wheeler, 2:15%4. 
She should make him a valuable animal, 
Monett will have out another year, Joe 
Wheeler, 2:15%, this filly by Ralph B., a 
filly by Goodwood 4106, dam by Merchant, 
and a couple of trotting colts, one by 
Harvey P., son of Harvester 3648, dam by 
Coramont, 2:29%, 24 dam by Tom Sprague, 
son of George Sprague. (:oodwood has 
had several mares that should produce 
speed. Among them is a chestnut mare 
by Resumption, son of Blue Bull, 24 dam 
a Texas pony mare, which has a filly and 
two horse colts by him, owned and bred 
by Wm. Hughes. 

Cc. C. Caldwell between Monett and 
Vernon has bred his chestnut mare by 
Blacklidge, son of Ajax, dam by Re- 
sumption, son of Blue Bull. This mare is 
inbred to Blue Bull, the dam of Black- 
lidge being a producing daughter of Blue 
Bull, and the sire of ner dam, a son of 
Blue Bull. The mare is fine looking 
sorrel mare and a fast undeveloped pacer. 
Mr. Caldwell bred her for a brood mare. 
He has also bred May Morning, a stand- 
ard and registered daughter of Resump- 
tion, son of Blue Bull, dam Dosia J., by 
Bair 1689, son of Bayard. This was the 
most promising daughter cf Resumption 
as a trotter bred in Missouri, and she 
should prove to be a great brood mare. 
Her only daughter, bred and owned by 
Thomas Carlin at Peirce City, is doing 
farm work and has never been developed. 
J. K. Saunders has a daughter of Re- 
sumption that is one of the best saddle 
mares in Lawrence County. She has a 
filly now 4 years old, by a saddle horse 
that those that claim to be experts, think 
should be a prize winner in good company. 
Resumption had very little chance while 
here, his dam being a St. Lawrence mare 
of the Canuck Pony confirmation, and 
being himself less than 15 hands high, he 
was passed on account of his size, but 
those who have the blood appreciate it. 
Mr. Colbert on the south side of Clear 
Creek has a sorrel filly, dam a common 
black farm mare, that he considers one 
of the best farm animals he ever used. 
Last week a mover got stalled on the 
hill near his home and got his wagon 
where there was danger of getting it over 
the bank. Mr. Colbert hitched his team 
to the wagon and drove tothe foot of the 
hill, and then took it to th: top with this 
mare and a mule. Many yould breed to 
the little horse now if he vere alive who 
neglected him while living on account of 
his size. Dr. H. V. Worley bred one of 
his mares by Victor Ene, and one by Lou 
Seal to Kankakee. Another by Victor Ene 
he sent to Zeno, son of Regent, by On- 
ward. She kicked him and he died from 
the kick. Zeno was out of Lorille, one of 
the best daughters of Almont Rattler, 
and has left some good stock in both 
Barry and Lawrence counties. Everything 
here in the horse line is Jooking up. 


TRUNKS FOR RACE HORSES. 





When a race horse aftinguehe him- 
self by winning some im)ortant contests, 
one of the first provision, made for him 
is an individual trunk coniining an out- 
fit of clothing and toilet ajpliances of all 
sorts. Besides this, spechl attendants 
are selected to look after hb comfort and 
cleanliness, says the ‘“‘Hofeman.”’ The 
grooming of the horse on Any first-class 
track is one of the inter¢ting morning 
happenings, and gives onepf clearer idea 
of the value of these aninpils than their 
performances on the trac] can present, 
however brilliant they may When one 
observes the care they r the 
nicety with which they arqwashed, dried, 
brushed and combed and the watchful 
care that is bestowed upof them as they 
feed, one realizes that [hey represent 
thousands of dollars in th¢nselves and in 
their possible winnings ofthe future. 
Every great race horsefhas his trunk. 
The trotting horse Star fointer has al- 
most as many trunks asf summer girl, 
but the average horse haspnly one trunk, 
very strongly built, markq with his name 
and provided with a speqal lock. Each 
animal has his own basing pans and pails 
for the toilet, his feeding tensils, brushes 
and combs. ‘The pans are fually of agate 
ware, plainly marked wih the horse's 
name, and are never usej for any other 
horse. A race horse haj many sets of 
towels of various grades, nd his blankets 
ot various weights for all yeathers. These 
are marked and numberd and are kept 
beautifully cleaned and ¢ll aired. The 
belongings of the horse ap carried about 
in his trunk during perio¢ of travel and 
while he is visiting in a shange stable. 

Besides all this luxur, every great 
horse nowadays must hale a jewel case 
and with age and succeq the collection 
frequently becomes very valuable. In 
the casket, which is a conpartment of the 
trunk, are kept the varids trinkets pre- 
sented by admirers. ‘hep consist large- 
ly of articles of wear, su@ as bridles fin- 
ished ih silver and gold silver-chained 
and mounted halters wif valuable set- 
tings and combs and bruhes mounted in 
handsome style. These tings, although 
rarely used, and often of freat value, are 
never kept on view at t# homes of the 
owners and trainers, bujare invariably 
carried about in the hofe’s trunk, ac- 
companying him on all hijtravels. When 
at home, there are casesand special re- 
ceptacles for them in thqstable. 

The horses travel in patpr cars special- 
ly constructed with a vie} to horse com- 
fort, are tended as carqilly as babies, 
and are almost alwaysjoved by their 
trainers and stable boys,}specially when 
their dispositions are goo} and the ugly- 
tempered race horse is }e exception to 
the general rule. When fey win a great 
race they are petted and fattered to such 
an extent that were it nj for their pro- 
verbial horse sense the} heads would 
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KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
fon every faim or Blseuiah os 
a horse. Get a —— for 
our horse—don” 
fom Cure him with” “y 


uttle’s 
Elixir. 


t is guaranteed under a for- 
feit of $100, to cure any case of horse ail, curb, 
eplinte, contracted oe Soa teenies Ca ee 
Laie Santhy Oar bag Bon, 
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' TUTTLE, 32 Beverly Boston, Mass 
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be pletely turned. 
Selma, Alaj June 16, 1900. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Boston,Mass. 

Dear Sir—I received thejample of Elixir 
you sent me, and had omsion to use it, 
and found it ali you claiy I had a horse 
that had such a hot fefr that I could 
scarcely put my hand on Js nose, and the 
Elixir acted on him and #iuced the fever 
in a few minutes. | anhighly pleased 
with the result, and shaljcontinue to use 
your remedies whenever jhe occasion of- 
fers. Yours truly, Bhs M. HURT. 





The Jack of all od call by Fair- 
banks, Morse and Comipy is useful in 
one thousand and one wWys. See adver- 
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BALANCING. 


It should be 
shoers and 


understood by all horse- 


horsemen that the 


balancing | 


Sixty good black Missouri and 


FOR SALE! 


Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 


of the feet, legs and body of the trotting | Stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 


horse is the greatest practical part 

To develop speed and endurance, is es- 
sential to balance the body and feet so 
every joint can work properly in its jour- 
nals, and every muscle move with the 


greatest and most ecnomical expenditure 


of force; then the horse will show that 
the poetry of motion is thus taken out of 
the realms of romance and placed upon 


the sure foundation of certainty. 

This balancing can only be accomplished 
by properly dressing the hoof so that the 
heel will be precisely the same height 
and toe precisely the length from ground 
tread to coronet. 

The cleft of the frog taken as the med- 
jum line, will show by compass measure- 
ment that each sectional portion of the 
hoof is precisely the same in width. Every 
horseshoer—or, as he should aspire to be 
called, every competent farrier of the 
twentieth century—should make this ob- 
ject lesson, so artistically presented, his 
constant study, for upon the mastery of 
anatomy and physiology of the horse will 
depend his competency in his profession. 

The day has gone by for guess work 
and routine cutting and rasping the feet, 
with no other object in view than that of 
reducing the ground surface, often to the 
discomfort and positive injury of the foot 
and limb. 

The world moves in every department 
of mechanics, and in all professions sci- 
ence now holds supreme sway, and the 
farrier must keep up with the progress of 
improvement. 

To complete the limb and foot action it 
is only ‘necessary to arm the hoof with 
properly constructed shoes in weight and 
shape, as set forth in detail in my work 
on Scientific Horseshoeing. 

Scarcely two horses are shaped alike, 
consequently no two are gaited alike. 
The style of shoes must be adapted to 
each individual horse. 

I desire to call your attention to one of 
the greatest difficulties the shoer has to 
contend with in his profession, that is, 
the driver can undo all the farrier has 
done by checking the head too high or too 
low; checking the head and neck up 
lightens the weight in front and adds 
weight behind. Checking the head down 
adds weight in front and lightens the 
weight behind. 

The farrier may so balance the feet 
with suitable weighted shoes that the feet 
may swing in a true line, with the body, 
as the pendulum of a clock when in mo- 
tion. The long, straight ewe-necked 
horse cannot be checked up high, nor the 
arching neck horse, who naturally carries 
his head high, be drawn down by the 
standing martingale, without disturbing 
the center of gravity of the horse when in 
motion; then forging, speedy cutting, 
ankle, shin and knee hitting and over- 
reaching indicate the disturbance’ thus 
produced, and faulty action is the inevit- 
able result. 


Every horseshoer should insist upon 
having the horse driven in his presence 
before shoeing, in order to determine 


whether the center of the carcass is prop- 
erly guarded; his task as a farrier is then 
made comparatively easy. 

To be successful every horseshoer should 
thoroughly understand the anatomy of 
the foot and leg. First learn to 
the cause then remove the 
doing the effects will cease. 

Horseshoeing is one of the trades that 
close observer is never done learning. No 
one man knows it all; we all gain good 
ideas from one another. 

The shoer must get his practical knowl- 
edge with his hammer and tongs behind 
the anvil. The theoretical part must be 
gained from the study of books or from 
some successful farrier. 

My experience has been there is nothing 


locate 


cause; by 80 


but what can be done if we know how to 
correctly get at it; my theory ts pre- 
ventatives are better than cures. 

Theory and practice must work to- 
gether. The mind working in unison wih 


the hand will accomplish the results 
aimed at by science by bringing out the 
practical and necessary wherever they are 
needed. 

The day of scientific horseshoeing is al- 
ways at hand, and to store up a true 
knowledge of the science and thus give 
to the world a proof of the trade’s value 
is the duty of every man who has pride 
in his profession. 





ECONOMIC HORSE PRODUCTION 





The economic farmer who has sufficient 
work to justify him in keeping horses for 
that purpose, is the man who can raise 
horses most economically, and with him 
the colt is a by-product, a net profit in the 
If a farmer has work for 
afford to keep five 
ean afford to keep 


transaction. 
four horses he 
mares; or for two, he 


can 


three. Let them be good useful animals 
of whatever breed, free from inheritable 
blemishes, and of good disposition. He 


should mate these with the best sires of 
the same breed in the vicinity, and should 
go to the trouble in connection with his 
neighbors of securing, either by forming 
a horse company or some other way, the 
services of a suitable horse in that neigh- 
borhood. He can use his mares right up 
to the time of foaling, provided they are 
put at ordinary farm work. They are 
then entitled to a couple of wéek’s rest 
and can then be used during the summer 
at ordinary farm work, and with proper 
care he can grow the kind of horse that 
farmers require. If any one fails to pro- 
duce a colt in the spring, he can breed 
her for a fall colt, and in this way soon 
stock and overstock his farm with the 
kind of horses which the markets require. 
A good colt, well bred and well cared for, 
is salable at any time.—Ex. 
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the head of our herd. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 


Props. of Limes'one Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO. 














THE WAGON AND THE SULKY. 





Although the average speed wagon 
weighs nearly twice as much as the aver- 
age sulky 


and has two extra wheels, the 


belief that the average horse of extreme 


speed can pull the four-wheeled just as 
fast or faster than the two-wheeled 
vehicle is become a certainty practically 
established, says the “Horse Review.” 
Last week's performances at Lexington 


and St. Louis just about clinched the ar- 
gument. 

In his work at Lexington last Thursday 
morning, Mr. Geers hitched The Abbot to 
a Perren wagon and, paced by a runner, 
drove him a mile in 2:084%—exactly equal- 
ing his world's trotting record, made to 
sulky at Terre Haute the week before. It 
was simply a trial, and entirely unofficial, 
but at least a hundred competent watches 
were held upon it and the slowest marked | 
2:084%, while 2:08% was the reading of the 
large majority. The first quarter was 
trotted in 31% seconds, the half in 1:01\%, | 
the three-quarters in 1:31%, the middle 
half in one minute flat, and the last half 
in 1:02, It was the unanimous opinion of 
the large “gallery” witness to the trial | 
that it was the most remarkable mile | 
ever trotted. The Lexington track is not 
considered within a second as fast as that | 
at Terre Haute, and The Abbot trotted 
over it in the condition in which the morn- 
ing work of a hundred horses had left it. 

On Saturday afternoon at Lexington Mr. 

Cc. K. G. Billings of Chicago started his 
road mare Lucille to beat her amateur 
record to wagon, 2:09%, the best ever 
technically made, and only surpassed by 
the machine record of 2:09, made by John 
A. McKerron. Lucille trotted the first 
quarter in 32% seconds, the half in 1:03%, 
the three-quarters in 1:35%, and the full 
mile in 2:07 flat. Mr. Billings drove with- 
out a pacemaker and without a whip, and 
in its way the performance was only 
less extraordinary than The Abbot's, as it 
is faster than any mare has trotted to 
sulky during 1900. 
On Wednesday at St. 
pacing gelding Coney, 
sulky, was defeated by Joe Patchen, in 
2:05, 2:04%. The next day, driven to 
wagon, he defeated Hetty G., to sulky, in 
2:06%, 2:05%. In discussing these two 
races Coney's driver, Mr. Myron E. Mc- 
Henry, declares that they have proved 
to him, beyond question, that Coney is a 
better and a faster horse to wagon than 
he is to sulky. His sulky record is 2:02%, 
driven by Mr. McHenry, and his wagon 
record, driven by Edwin Gaylord, purely 
an amateur and previously quite unfamil- 
jar with the horse, 2:08%. It is no longer 
a case of ‘wait for the wagon,” and al- 
most every horseman who has been study- 
ing the problem, now admits it. 
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Louis the black 
2:08%, driven to 





THE RECORD OF ALIX. 


There are many people who believe that 


Maud 8S. was the greatest trotter the 
world has seen, and it Is certain that her 


record of 2:08% to a high-wheel sulky, 
over a regulation track has never been 
equaled, says the “Stock Farm.’’ The 


question of her supremacy must forever 
remain unsettled, but the love und admir- 
ation she inspired will always be remem- 
bered, says the Chicago “Inter Ocean.” 
Alix, the dethroned queen, retired from 
the track in 18%, She had a great career, 
and for five seasons this could have been 
said about her: 

She was the world’s fastest trotter. 

She was the world's fastest mare. 

She has won the fastest heat trotted !n 
a race, 2:05%, which she shares 
with Directum, 2:05%, the king of trotters. 
She was the winner of the fastest first 
heat trotted, 2:06. 

She was the winner of the fastest third 
heat trotted, again sharing the 
honor with Directum. 

She was the winner of the fastest ninth 
heat trotted, 2:00%. 

She was the winner of the fastest three- 
heat race trotting, averaging faster than 
2:06. 

She was winner of the fastest nine-heat 
race trotting, averaging a fraction slower 
than 2:11. 

Alix is a handsome, lengthy, blood-like 
bay mare, about 15 hands high, foaled in 
1888, and bred by Daniel Hayes of Musca- 
tine, Ia. She is now owned by F. C. 
Sayles of Providence, R. I. She is sired 
by Patronage and her dam is by Attorney, 
a well bred son of Harold, the sire of 
Maud §8., 2:08%. She was driven to her 
record by Andy McDowell, and in her 
famous nine-heat race was piloted to vic- 
tory by “Jack"’ Curry. 


record 


2:05%, 








Ceterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











JREASE 
readers tell 
grease heel? 


HEEL.—Can any of your 
me what is good for the 
I have a mare that has it. 

Cc. C. BREESE. 
We presume your horse has a neglected 
case of scratches rather than a case of 
grease heel, for the reason that grease 
heel is very seldom seen except in import- 
ed draft horses. However, if this is the 
trouble the “grapes,”’ as they are called, 
will have to be amputated with a red hot 
iron; a reliable veterinary surgeon should 
perform the operation, but as was inti- 
mated before it may be a case of scratch- 
es. If you would write a good history de- 
scribing just how the sores look and 
where located possibly a remedy might 
be prescribed that you could apply your- 
self with good results. 


UMBILICAL ABSCESS.—A heifer calf 
of mine has been sick three or four weeks. 
A swelling appeared under its abdomen, 
but soon broke out at the navel. For a 
while there was a considerable discharge 
of matter. The swelling has gone down 
|but the sore still remains. The calf has 
always had a fairly good appetite, but is 
falling off in flesh. It frequently attempts 
to pass urine, but can pass only a little at 
atime. The calf ts about six months old. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. T. N. 

An abscess forming in or near about the 


TROTTING BRED MARES 
TO LET. 


From ten to fifteen good standard 
bred Trotting Mares, sound, good 
color, and good breeders, to be let 
for a share of the product at weaning 
time. A good trotting stallion, if de- 
sired, can go with the mares. 4 loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
road running out of St. Louis, and 
within 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica- 
tion who does not raise plenty of 
hay and grain to feed them in winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary for winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on, 
here is achance to make good money. 
The breeding of all the stock is first- 
class. Address X. Y. Z, care of 
RURAL WORLD, 


Absorbine 


--- CURES... 
Strained, 
Puffy Ankles 


without removing the 
hair or laying the horse 
Does the 


$2 per bottle, delivered. 


W. F,. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Money Returned. 
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the fact that in foetal life an artery runs 
from the navel to the liver and the urin- 
ary urachus canal runs from the navel 
to the bladder, consequently if an abscess 
forms at this point before the urachus 
and the artery become obliterated, the 
poison in and about the navel can easily 
travel along these open canals and seri- 
ously disease the liver, or urinary bladder 
or possibly both may become involved 
These abscesses, to avoid complications, 
should be attended to in the earliest stage 
by opening with a knife and scraping the 
walls, then washing out thoroughly with 
a 10 per cent watery solution of chemi- 
cally pure carbolic acid. The cavity is 
then packed with cotton batting, which 
has been previously soaked in the above 
solution, the cotton to be held in place by 
a wide bandage around the abdomen. It 
should be redressed every three days. If 
the system becomes affected give, twice a 
day, the following: Twenty grains otf 
quinine and one ounce of whisky, four 
ounces of water; mix all and 
drench, 


together 


CHAMPIGNON OF THE SPERMATI< 
CORD.—Will kindly advise me 
through your veterinary column as to the 
following: In several weeks to as many 
months after castrating boar pigs a few 
of each litter begin to show a “water 
seed."’ It continues to grow until in the 
first litter (nine months old) the growth 


you 


is as large as a half gallon cup. The hogs 
seem to be doing very well. Should such 
hogs be killed for meat? What is the 
cause and the cure? FARMER. 
Barry Co., Mo. 
The cause ofe this commonly called 


“water seeds"’ is imperfect work on the 
part of the surgeon who performed the 
operation of castration. When this 
scirrhus growth does occur, the only rem- 
edy then is to boldly and fearlessly dis- 
sect out this abnormal growth, as also the 
enlarged spermatic cords. The surgeon 
who treats the case must do it thorough- 
ly, for if not well done the enlargement 
is liable to recur. As this condition is not 
a disease, but is due simply to an hy per- 
trophied cell growth of the tissues, there 
should no harm follow the eating of such 
meat, although it might partake more of 
the male flavor than that of the barrow. 
KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 

Lemoore, Kings Co., Cal., Feb. 6, 1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 

Dear Sirs:—I used two bottles of Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure on a young horse of 
mine for a Curb, and I believe he is as 
sound to-day as he ever was. Yours 
obliging, A. W. GRAVES. 

Ramsey, Ind., Nov. 16, 1899. 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. Dear Sir: 
Enclosed I hand you $1.00, for which send 
me a bottle of Sure Cure. You will re- 
member I wrote you some time ago in re- 
gard to euring my animal of Poll Evil, 
and you referred me to Mr. Culp of Deck- 
er, Ind. I wrote him in regard to the mat- 
ter and enclose his letter that you may 
see what he has to say. I am very truly, 

K. W. DAVIS. 
THE LETTER. 
Decker, Ind., Nov., 1899. 

Mr. H. W. Davis. Dear Sir:—I received 
your letter and will sena you directions 
to cure your mare with Hamer’s medicine 
and it will never fail Just follow the in- 
structions I send and it is all rignt. It 
might take 30 to 9) days, but will cure 
without fail. It is the best I ever saw. I 
have had experience for 40 years and am 
now 68 years old, and never saw anything 
to equal it for medicine. It leaves the 
head and neck in good shape—no stiffness 
from bad medicine. Try it and if it don’t 
give satisfaction bring me mare and I 
will cure her myself with Hamer’s Sure 
Cure. Just tell me how she has been 
treated—that is all I want to know. I 
will use nothing but Hamer’s Sure Cure. 


remains, yours truly, 
THOMAS CULP. 





If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOME. 








Oh, for a home in the woodlands so fair, 

Free as a joyous bird that skims the air; 

Where the loitering brooklets wind and 
turn 

O’er hills and meadows strewn with flow- 
er and fern. 


Oh, the woodlands, agleam with colors 
bright— 

Illumined by rare sumach torches light— 

Where fluttering leaves like rare jewels 
glow, 

weaving old earth a veil of crimson snow. 

Oh, for a home amid the woodlands wild 

Where Winter winds wail like a weeping 
child, 

As the forest bends to the storm king's 
ire, 

For content we rest by our cheerful fire. 

Washington, D.C Ss. F. GILLESPIE. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OVER THE TRAIL. 

Yet once again the leaves are falling 
crimson, russet and gold mingled with the 
green of the fir, spruce and cedar that cov- 
er these hills with everlasting verdure. 
Ah! how quickly the year is passing! Ail 
things tell us summer is gone —the harvest 
time is past 

It is comforting to find a breathing spell 
after the many cares that have filled the 
housewife’s life with busy care. 

I find in summing things up that several 
important (?) events have transpired for 
us this summer, viz.: 

We have a brand new postoffice, with a 
mame that makes the Englishman ask, 
whenever he hears it, “Why, Majuba 
Hill?” Then, again, we are having a new 
road built over the mountains above the 
high water. The appropriation for this 
road has caused a great deal of comment 
and quarreling, and it had to go before 
the house of Parliament, and after a great 
deal of red tape we got our road. 

I went up over the mountain trail to see 
a friend to-day. Did you ever travel over 
a trail? It was a queer experience to me 
when I left the finely kept road and went 
up the steep hill across the mountain 
streams, winding in and out among the 
great trees and undergrowth. Men who 
have traversed the jungles of South Amer- 
ica and Africa tell me these are as bad 
as any there. The trees over the trail are 
blazed and many logs have fallen across 
the trail. The leaves pattering down or a 
branch snapping caused me to stop and 
listen. But one must go on; and the wil- 
derness seemed to close in around me— 
deep, dark, impenetrable. The sun rising 
over the mountains, sending its gleams 
through the trees afar off, made the gloom 
still deeper. On, on, up, up, one goes, 
until one wonders if this trail will never 
end. One learns two things here—to be 
self contained and courageous. One al- 
ways feels as if some terrible danger is 
lurking just beyond, as one can not see 50 

feet on either side. Again one hears the 
soft rustle behind of a twig breaking. 

What is that? A wild animal, or some 
half-crazed hermit? Of the two I would 
dread the savage the One 
could call and cry and scream here until 
noarse, and no mortal could hear. 

I found a little cabin in the dell and a 
uny, mountain rivulet running near by, 
with its gentle murmur over the pebbles. 
A bright, young fellow has staked his 
claim here, and dreams of the days when 
this shall be the haven of rest on earth to 
him, for has not a fair Susie promised one 
day to share this little home with him? 

Another experience came to us lately, 
one we had not bargained for. During the 
past 30 years there have been two or three 
wars among the Indians themselves; and 
there have been times when, the settlers 
told us, it seemed as if one word were all 
that was needed to stir up strife among 
the tribes. This fall some of the steam- 
boat men have had trouble with the In- 
dians of the upper country, and some 
threats were made, and they said they 
were coming down to kill the people here. 
In the quiet hours of the night, when 
alone on the mountain side with only the 
children and no one else near, I would get 
nervous thinking how defenseless we 
were. Then I would think of these quiet 
Indians in their wagons with all the com- 
forts of civilization about them, and it 
seemed absurd to think *of trouble with 
them or danger. Then I commended my 
defenseless ones to the kind Father's care 
and slept in peace. 

ELLA CARPENTER. 

British Columbia. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
APPEARANCES. 


less. 





Even the most conservative and the 
most charitable of us will judge by ap- 
nearances. We know full well that “All 
that glitters is not gold;” yet if a man or 
woman who is a stranger to us is gen- 
teelly attired and has courteous manners 
is presented to us, we are attracted to him 
or her more easily. Occupants of farm 
homes are very susceptible to such influ- 
ences; perhaps because we think that the 
outward appearance if not the exact reflex 
of the inner life is at least a shadow of 
what the heart is; and despite the oft- 
given advice, “Judge not by appear- 
ances,” few of us can plead not guilty. 
Can we help thus forming estimates of an 
individual? Are not the dress and man- 
ners of a perfect stranger our only sign- 
boards to the various avenues that lead to 
the character of the real man? How then 
can we do otherwise than judge a man by 
them? 

Now, conceding that society will judge 
us by “suits” and by manners, whether 
justly so or not, no farmer, or his wife, or 
his son, or his daughter should ignore 
this fact, and say I don’t care, I'll wear 
my overalls, or my sun bonnet whenever 
and wherever it suits me. Neighbor farm- 
ers, it ts just such positions taken regard- 
ing society that relegate us so many times 
to rear seats. A man or a woman must 
be attired suitably for work; and when 
one is engaged in field work, or at kitch- 
en work every sensible person expects to 
see the farmer or his wife in a garb fitted 
for such labors. But it is not when at 
farm work we lose prestige. When start- 
ing to the village for mail or groceries, 
we quickly harness Nell, hitch her to the 
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buggy (perhaps we do stop to cleanse tne 
face and hands, and brush the hair), and 
in field attire we go to the village where 
the avocations of its denizens compel 
Many a farmer with 
ragged coat and badly soiled overalls who 
has broad acres and a snug bank account 
looks with contempt on the neatly attired 
clerk who waits upon him; the farmer be- 
ing conscious that Mr. Clerk is only a 
poor man; and so Mr. Farmer sometimes 
boastingly declares, “I can afford to wear 
old clothes.” Is such an assertion true? 
Study the influential citizens of your com- 
munity. Are they not the ones who have 
given personal appearance due regard? 
Sometimes this influence has not been best 
for the neighborhood; but the fact re- 
mains that the man who has complied 
with society’s demands has been a poten- 
tial factor in your civil and religious cir- 
cles. Farmers and their families who, 
with the RURAL WORLD, desire that 
agriculture shall be put on a higher plane, 
that farmers shall be put on a plane as 
high at least as that occupied by those in 
commercial pursuits and in professional 
life, must give heed to these matters. 
With a little care, the farmer's attire, 
when he is “off duty’’ and at meal time, 
may be more comfortable to himself, and 
he, in consequence, be more attractive to 
others. Pardon personal references, but 
in our home the head of the household, 
before coming to the table, removes 
blouse and overalls and heavy boots, and 
dons a iight coat (an inexpensive one) and 
wears slippers. And we never have had 
a hired man, who was long in the home, 
until he, too, thus made himself comfort- 
able before eating and when reading in 
the evening; though no other intimation 
has ever been given that it was desired by 
his employer, than to habitually do so 
himself and to keep the employe’s room, 
bed and clothes in the best of order. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


more care in dress. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE BOY. 





I think fathers are often too ready to 
make sacrifices for their sons, laboring, 
saving, using the most rigid economy that 
the boys may acquire an education; often 
a professional one, that never amounts to 
anything, in fact, helping them into the 
wrong niche. First give the boy plenty to 
do, letting him feel an interest in the 
work, and above all things never. take 
from a child what you have given him. 
Let him be the owner and responsible. 
When he sells, advise him how to invest 
his money, but let him do as he pleases 
with it. If he pays too dear for the 
whistle, he will know better next time. By 
watching a boy you can see in what way 
his talent lies; then educate him in that 
direction. But no matter what walk in life 
he chooses, see that he has a knowledge of 
business. Don't “set a boy up.” If he 
chooses to be a farmer, and you are able, 
give him land; and then let him work, 
dispose of his crops, and make his own 
improvements. Being thus responsible, he 
will feel from his majority that on his 
shoulders rests the burden of life. 

Of course, if the parent is able and the 
son chooses a profession, he should give 
him the proper education. Still I think it 
is best for a boy to get this educatfon by 
his own exertions; for in thus working 
harder he does not waste time on things 
utterly useless to him. I think one of the 
saddest pictures in life is that of the son 
at college wasting time on ball teams, 
while father and mother are sacrificing 
all home comforts, using the most rigid 
economy, barely having the necessaries of 
life, so their son can have an education, 
they thinking that he will return it all 
and give them comfort and care in their 
old age. But here they are deceived, for a 
son that will let his father mortgage the 
home for him is too selfish to even try 
to help pay it off; and the father and 
mother may toil on barely paying the in- 
terest to keep the old home. At last, 
when time whitens their heads and age 
weakens the limbs, “they must move,” 
having a home no more on this earth, 
Home is where the heart is, and we cling 
in age to the home of youth, living in the 
past. BILLY BRIARWOOD. 





MOTHERS WORRY CHILDREN. 





In an article entitled ‘“‘Through Baby 
Eyes,’’ which has appeared in “Trained 
Motherhood,” Frances Esmond asks 
mothers if it has ever occurred to them 
to wonder in what light they are regard- 
ed by their children. The writer says: 

Now and then we see a few pitiful jokes 
of the imitation of older folks by the chil- 
dren, and they serve to make us think. 
For instance, I am reminded of one of a 
mother who said to her little girl, ““Why, 
Mabel, what makes you scream and talk 
so joud, when vour little brother is so 
quiet at his play’ to which the child 
makes answer, “Oh, mother, he is the 
grocer boy, and I am you scolding him 
for bringing the meat so late for dinner.” 

We do not know how closely we are 
watched by these little ones and thus the 
necessity arises to watch ourselves that 
we lead not these little imitators into 
paths that are aside from those of quiet- 
ness and peace. 

Even a young baby seems to know in- 
tuitively just the mood of the mother. 
When she is worried, nervous, irritable, 
in some unaccountable manner her mood 
seems to be reflected in the baby to a cer- 
tain extent. Speak gently to a little one, 
it is quieted; speak sharply, the little lips 
quiver, the sweet eyes fill with tears, and 
the baby heart is hurt. 

A young woman who was fond of chil- 
dren was visiting a friend who had a par- 
ticularly nervous and excitable baby. The 
mother complained that she could not get 
the baby to take a midday nap and as a 
result the little one was cross and fretful 
the whole afternoon. She said she had 
tried in every way to get the baby to 
sleep, but always ended in a fret for both 
the baby and herself. At noon the visitor 
took the baby and went to a quiet room. 
At first the little fellow kicked and twist- 
ed, cried and fidgeted as usual, but the 
new nurse gently coaxed, crooning a soft 
lullaby, until the blue eyes closed and the 
curly head sank to rest on the shoulder. 
The mother was amazed. 

“How did you do it?” 

“Simply by being quiet,’ she answered 
her friend. 





CHOCOLATE CUSTARD WITH SNOW 
EGGS.—Dissolve two ounces of chocolate 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add to 
three cupfuls of hot milk and cook in this 
the yolks of six eggs beaten with half a 
cupful of sugar, says “Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal.” Cool, flavor with vanilla; turn into 
a dish lined with lady fingers. 
meringue of the whites of the eggs, shape 
with spoons, poach in hot water and 
place on the top. 





Make a 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


A little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee, that has much to bear; 

A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled 


hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so 
tight— 


You do not prize this blessing overmuch; 
You are almost too tired to pray to- 
night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dull and thankless and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to 
me 
That, while I wore the badge of mother- 
hood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only 


good. 
And if some night, when you sit down to 
rest, 
You miss the elbow from your tired 
knee, 
This restless, curling head from off your 
breast, 
This lisping tongue that clatters con- 
stantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had 
slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm 
again; 
If the white feet into their grave had 
tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart- 
ache then! 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown, 

Or that the footprints, when the days are 
wet, 

Are ever black enough to make them 
frown, 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear a patter in my home once 
more; 

If I could mend a broken cart to-day; 

To-morrow make a kite to reach the 
sky— 

There is no woman in God’s world could 
say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 

But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 

Is never rumpled by a shining head; 

My singing birdling from its nest has 
flown, 

The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 

—May Riley Smith. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SYMPATHIZER. 





“Country Wife’ evidently wrote from 
the fulness of her heart, and I do sincere- 
ly pity her, and all like her. But let me 
advise: First, stop the Sabbath day visit- 
ing, I mean among neighbors. There is 
where I detect the cause of despondency. 
Let your friends know in a gentle way 
that you would rather not have them 
come on Sunday. Suggest this to them 
first of all by not going calling or visiting 
on that day yourself; then if any come at 
any time whom you do not like to have 
come do not, out of imaginary politeness, 
tell them how very glad you are that they 
have come, and insist on their remaining 
longer than they intended to stay. Of 
course, I do not mean that one should be 
rude. Out of respect to ourselves we must 
be civil; but we need not pretend what we 
do not feel. I simply say to such ones, 
“Come again some time,’ and occasion- 
ally I call on them. Such people are very 
scarce in, our neighborhood, yet I have 
one or two acquaintances whom I do not 
like as well as I do some others. We all 
have cur favorites. 

I like to go to church, but sometimes in 
the winter I stay at home and get dinner 
for the rest, so they will not be so hun- 
gry. We all know, those of us that live 
in the country, what it is to leave the 
church at 1 o’clock, drive home three 
miles, and then prepare dinner for a fam- 
ily of seven. I don’t care if you do set the 
table and have things all ready to warm 
up, it requires time to finish the meal. In 
summer we get up as early on Sunday as 
on week days, and then we have time to 
eat a lunch before we go. Those are nice 
days when we all go and stay to both 
service and Sunday School. We always 
keep enough horses in the barn to take us 
to church. This saves “heading off’ the 
horses, though I often do it other times, 
and cows, too. 

I do love the country and I do not think 
we have it any harder than our town sis- 
ters, except the wealthy ones, and who 
knows what trials and heartaches they 
may have. We all have our crosses to 
bear and no one can bear them for us 
here. We .aust ask for guidance in all 
things. I hope “Country Wife’’ will take 
this in a friendly way. BELLE M. 


FOR TIRED EYES. 





There are many causes for wea*ness of 
the eyes—fatigue of the brain, too much 
noise, an overdose of music, exposure to 
the summer glares, sleeping in a draught 
or traveling through the dust. Each of 
these has its own cure. 

For overworked eyes fresh, cool rosewa- 
ter is a delightful lotion. A solution of 
boracic acid is generally recommended by 
oculists to persons whose eyes are tired, 
inflamed or weak. 

Eyes take their cue from the constitu- 
tion of the person. If an invalid is bound 
to read let him take something highly 
nourishing, such as chocolate, milk or beef 
extract, before he reads. Thick barley 
water flavored with lemon is also good. 
Alcohol drinks tell on the eyes as they do 
on the nerves. 

Sponging around the eyes with cold wa- 
ter is an excellent tonic. If one could dai- 
ly have a jet of cold water played on the 
temples for ten minutes the refreshing re- 
sult in feeling and looks of the eyes 
would be surprising. Nerve wear shows 
first in the eyes and the complexion. 
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IF YOU WANT TO MAKE FRIENDS. 


Don't find fault. 

Don’t contradict people even if you are 
sure you are right. 

Don’t believe that everybody else in the 
world is happier than you. 

Don’t believe all the evil you hear. 
Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does in- 
terest a crowd. 

Don’t go untidy on the plea that every- 
body knows you. 

Don’t get intd the habit of vulgarizing 
life by making light of all the sentiment 
in it. 

Don't jeer at knybody's religious belief. 
Don't try to be anything else but a gen- 
tlewoman—and that means a woman who 
has consideratijn for the whole world, 
and whose life governed by the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto) others as you would be 
done by.” } 


BOB BURPETTE'S ADVICE. 


“My son, foll not in the footsteps of 
the loafer, and make no example of him 
who is born tirdd, for, verily I say unto 
you, their busitess is overstocked, the 
seats on the corper are all taken and the 
whittling places| are all occupied. It is 
better to saw yood at two-bits a cord 
than to whittle|in a loafing match and 
abuse the goverrment. My son, while thou 
hast left in thy|skull the sense of a jay- 
bird, break away from the cigarette hab- 
it, for lo! thy breath stinketh like a glue 
factory and thy|whole appearance is less 
intelligent than 4 store dummy. Yes, thou 
art a cipher wit} the rim knocked off.” 


Pe ED oa 
VEAL-LOAF.+Three pounds of raw 
chopped veal, three eggs, lump of butter 
the size of a wajnut, three tablespoonfuls 
of rich sweet cr¢am, one tablespoonful of 
sifted sage, one tablespoonful of salt, and 
four soda-crackers rolled fine. Form into 
a long loaf, and bake about three hours, 
basting with hot water and butter while 
baking. 


EGGS POACHED IN MILK.—Bring a 
pint of milk to fhe scalding point, melt in 
it a tablespoorful of butter and add a 
pinch of salt. Break gently into the boil- 
ing milk threefresh eggs, and as soon as 
the whites aré¢ set transfer to rounds of 
crustless toast Pour the milk over and 
around the toat. 


CREAMED 





S3ALMON.—Put one cup 
milk in chafirg dish and when hot stir 
into it one heiping teaspoon butter and 
one tablespoot flour blended together; 
when mixed smoth, add a can of salmon 


picked into flales; season and serve hot. 


COVERING HAMS.—When hams are 
smoked, roll thm in stiff paper, cut your 
brown muslin bh fit them, and sew it on 
with a large nedle and twine; then make 
a starch of flar and yellow ochre, and 
with a small whitewash brush cover them 
with it. Hang hem up to dry. 


APPLE SAWE WITH MEAT.—Pre- 
pared in this way it is very nice. Cook 
the apples unfl very tender, and stir 
thoroughly so tlere will be no lumps. Add 
sugar, not too huch, as most people like 
the sauce rathe tart with meat. Dissolve 
gelatine in a litle warm water, and add 
one tablespoonhl to each pint of sauce. 
Pour sauce int¢ teacups, or jelly glasses, 
but only fill tw¢thirds full. When cold it 
will turn out lke jelly and serve on the 
plate with the heat. 
+ 


THOUSAND OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone 
residence, he juld not overlook the at- 
tractions and a@Vantages of Utah. There 
are thousands pf acres of splendid land 
at varolus poits on the line of the Rio 
Grande Westen Railway in that state. 
The soil is ver} productive and the mar- 
ket close at h The climate is superb, 
being temper: the yeer round. The 
sugar beet indstry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., ar@é prominent features ef 
these agricultual districts. Send 2 cents 


eat n0t a change of 


postage for a of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, Generg Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt e City, Utah. 


UVENIR WEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORIJIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFC RAILROAD. 

We have jus received from the Union 
Pacific kailrofi a beautiful publication 
ntaining fort colored views of scenery 
‘ween the Mssour! River and Califor- 
nia. This is ep of the he artistic pub-| 
lications everissued by any railroad 
company. Thésame will be mailed free 
on receipt -— icents in stamps for post- 
age, on appliction Agiar, 
eral Agent, St.Louis cous Mo." “It ts well Pot 
the money; sefi for 


cis Do IT 


without your asistance, but have alw: 
made a stron: o turn the attention 
d g tot hi 
of legitimate ers in this direc- 
It is ee ll done voy ers state- 
Ss re- 


gtat expense. sewn you help 

us in this wog by furnishing list of per- 

sons to whomit might be well to send 

suitable print@ matter? Address Bryan 

oor. G. P.A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
0. 






q 
W. F. Young. 
Dear Sir:— time ago a bunch which 
gradually inctased in size began growing 
on my neck. — was advised to use Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., @ it, and I take pleasure in 
stating that fe bunch gradually disap- 
peared and myneck is now in normal con- 
dition. Wishif you the greatest possible 
success, I amjery respectfully yours, 
[ATILDA E. SAMPSON. 


fcopee Falls, Feb. 10, '99. 











Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
EB. E. Codding, President, 3 
— E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 

o, 











MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 





State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 190. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 190. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 








POULTRY SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: While there 
has been much written both theoretically 
and practically concerning the manage- 
ment of poultry, yet there is nothing so 
valuable as cleanliness, and dry, airy 
quarters in summer and comfortable quar- 
ters for winter for opening the door to 
success. 

I have known parties to feed expensive- 
ly, buying every compound brought 
through the country by agents who rec- 
ommended the same as egg-producing 
foods; yet these same people tell me that 
hens do not pay their way in winter. If 
the money spent for many poultry com- 
pounds was spent in fixing up comfortable 
quarters for the hen, she would pay her 
own way and the way of her keeper also. 
I fully realize the importance of getting 
the man of the premises interested in the 
poultry in order to make it a paying bust- 
ness. Sell or kill every head of poultry on 
the farm, and then set your foot down on 
there being «ny kept, until they are prop- 
erly provided for; and when the good man 
starts to town put down on your list for 
groceries so many dozen of eggs and a 
few broilers. MRS. GEO. HANSON. 
Linn Co., Mo. 


POULTRY CROP OF 1900. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This year’s 
crop of poultry indicates, from all the re- 
ports received, a smaller supply of ducks 
and geese, about an average supply—pos- 
sibly a little smaller—of chickens, and a 
larger supply of turkeys than the crop of 
1899. Weather conditions have a great 
deal to do wtih the production of poultry, 
and as the spring was very wet in some 
sections and dry in others, the crop was 
somewhat irregular, according to the dif- 
ferent conditions. Not alone did dry and 
wet weather affect poultry raising, but 
the extreme hot weather throughout’some 
parts of the country was an important 
factor, as the reports indicate that the 
eggs were much affected and the fertility 
impaired so that the hatching of young 
stock was below that of other years, but 
the quantity of eggs put out to hatch ex- 
ceeded that in former years in the case of 
turkeys and chickens which made up for 
the loss, otherwise there would have been 
a much larger quantity raised. Of ducks 
and geese the supply is smaller. In the 
southern states—Tennessee and Kentucky 
—the crop is far below an average, esti- 
mated fully 30 per cent less, and this was 
due to the partial failure of the grain 
crops in 1899 and high prices locally for 
feed. 

TURKEYS.—The crop of turkeys will no 
doubt be heavier this year than last—say 
about 110 to 115 per cent as compared with 
last year—an increase of 10@15 per cent, 
and will be nearer a full crop than in any 
of the three years preceding. High prices 
acted as an incentive for farmers to in- 
crease their turkey crop. The season on 
the whole has been a little more favorable, 
and then more turkeys were carried over 
on which to build up a larger crop. Ad- 
vices, however, again indicate that the 
crop in many sections will be late. 
CHICKENS—As compared with last 
year’s crop, we do not think the supply of 
chickens will vary much—possibly they 
will be smaller on account of the unfer- 
tileness of the eggs and the small supply 
in the southern states. It would, perhaps, 
be fair to place the crop of 1900 at about 
100 per cent as compared with last year. 
Prices for eggs were not so high during 
the early part of the season as last year, 
and this influenced farmers to give more 
eggs to the hens for hatching purposes, 
but unfavorable causes brought about un- 
favorable results, and a great many eggs 
proved worthless. High prices for chick- 
ens in 189% also induced farmers to market 
rather closely, and there were not so 
many chickens left over for hatching pur- 
poses, 

DUCKS—The crop of 1900 bids fair to be 
20 per cent short of last year. This may 
be going to extremes, but nearly all re- 
ports indicate a falling off, and to place 
the crop at 80, as compared with last year, 
may not be out of the way. The crop of 
1898 was very large, way above the aver- 
age of previous years, and for two years 
there has been an inclination to shut off 
on the raising of ducks, and it is likely 
this will be noticed during the marketing 
of the present crop, and that more satis- 
factory prices will prevail than in the 
past. 

GEESE—In nearly all instances the re- 
ports note a further shrinkage in the sup- 
ply of geese, and the crop is estimated at 
10 per cent less than last year, or about 80 
as compared with two years ago. There 
was a decrease of about 10 per cent last 
year, making about 20 per cent less than 
in 1898, when there was about a full aver- 
age crop. 





SPRAGUE COMMISSION CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TURKEYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Miss Grace Elliott Page, a Maine girl, 
is going to try her fortune raising turkeys 
in the Philippines, says the “Maine Farm- 
er.” As the weather is very favorable 
part of the year, and as turkeys only need 
to have shelter provided for them during 
the rainy season, she sees no reason why 
they could not thrive on the Pacific Coast 
as well as along the coast of ‘the Atlantic, 
and for demand, there is no question 
about that. An American turkey in the 
Philippines, a plum yellow-legged 
Thanksgiving texteed br its price ev- 
ery time. According to her calculations 
every turkey will be worth $5 and the feed 
will cost almost nothing, as nuts grow 
wild and native foods are very cheap. 
Miss Page took the Frag, oe for the Phil- 
ippines in March. She took with her a 
cargo of turkey eggs, A incubators and 
100 live hens. Her idea is to divide =e 
labor of hatching the turkeys between th 
hens and incubators and so bring her 
turkey farm into the world. After that, 
all will be plain sailing, as the turkeys 
will grow up, lay their own eggs, and do 
their own hatching and so go on forever 
perpetuating the turkey fa’ There 
have always been ae in t e Philip- 
pines, but such turk Thin and of poor 
flavor, ill plumaged nd under-sized—none 
such as grace the American board 
Thanksgiving day. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Exercise is an egg tonic. 

Hens will not lay if too fat. 

Milk is a complete egg food. 

The starved hen is worthless. 

Feed the mash warm—not hot. 

Underfed hens are poor layers. 

The morning mash is imperative. 

Let breakfast be only half a meal. 

Overcrowded ficcks give few eggs. 

Cold quartezs check egg production. 

Boiled wheat is a food much relished. 

Feed night meal an hour before dusk. 

Proper feeding means health and profit. 

Good stock almost always finds quick 
sale. 

Be very careful to keep the feed troughs 
clean. 

Ten hens in a house ten by ten feet are 
enough. The yard should be at least ten 
times as large as the floor of the house. 

Beans are a good feed because they are 
nitrogenous. 

Eggs sell better when sent to market in 
regular cases. 

The early pullets are the profitable win- 
ter egg-producers. 

The laying hen consumes more food 
thun one not laying. 

Ten weeks from shell to market is the 
time allotted a chick. 

Ten hens with one male make about 
the proper pruportion. 

Ten flocks, each consisting of ten hens, 
are enough tor am acre. 

Keep cabbages hanging 
within reach of the fowls. 

Scatter the grain at noon among litter, 
so the fowls must exercise. 

Egg shells ground to a powder make a 
good addition to the mash. 3 

Steeped clover, mixed with the morning 
mash, is a great egg-producer. 

Green bone is a valuable food for grow- 
ing chicks and matured fowls. 

Ground oats, cornmeal and bran consti- 
tute proper foods for poultry. 

Filthy quarters produce sickness, and 
sick hens will not produce eggs. 

Cull out the poor layers and give the 
prolific hens more room to work, 

After the second year the hen’s value as 
a winter egg-producer lessens. 

Green rye is the best form for feeding; 
as a grain it is a poor poultry food. 

Keep the fowls indoors while there is 
snow on the ground or the air cold and 
raw. 

When the weather is cold scald the 
morning mash and feed while in a warm 
State. 

Hens and pullets may lay as well with- 
out the attention of a male bird as with it. 

Corn should not be fed exclusively. It 
should be only a night feed in very cold 
weather. 

Ten cents a pound is about the average 
price for hens in market for the whole 
year. 

Boiled buckwheat fed once or twice a 
week to the hens makes a good alternate 
food for egg-production. 

Keys which unlock the gates to success 
in poultry raising are good sense, good 
stock, good care, good houses, and last, 
but not least, good poultry papers. 

Make the hens work. Exercise helps di- 
gestion. Feed all they will eat up clean. 

Ten cents should feed a chick, and it 
should then weigh ten pounds, if highly 


fed, 10 cents covering the greatest abund- 
ance of food.—Exchange. 


BREEDS FOR BROILERS. 


in the house 





To produce the largest and plumpest 
broilers in the shortest time one should 
select certain hens from which to procure 
eggs for that purpose, says an exchange. 
A chick from a Plymouth Rock cock and 
large Asiatic hen will not only make a 
superb broiler, but it will weigh half a 
pound more at ten weeks old than will the 
chicks bred without regard to whatever 
breed or cross they may be. As a dozen 
hens will lay a large number of eggs it 
will not be a difficult matter to keep that 
number apart from the others, and it will 
poy te do so if first-class chicks are de- 
sired. 


1 Can: Sell Your Farm 








r count 
description an sell'ng. price, aie ea as m ances 
ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St., Phila., Pa 
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We tee to cure the worst case of 
AF Kidney Trouble. We do not 





£ 4s © you to send us any mon only send us 
‘ w fuli name and address, rite to-day. 
»_© WRIGHT MEDICINE CO., Dept. C, Peru, ind. 

















POULTRY. 
R eg Barred P) poe nd Li 
Brahmas. 0. W. RELD, Prairie i il, Mo. on 
Dente *s Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. 
Free D. J. Lamhers. Rox 210. ens. 94-D. Boos 
HOICE Black Minoreas, C. I. G: Sherwoods 
Prices reasonable. W. W. Gnaves, Butler, Mo. 





UFF and WHITE ROCKS for sale. 
wants. MES. J. BE. MAY, Wilson 


BUFE senna ere So 


C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 
QELEGTED Pier Ene nO ea 
NTINENTAL POULTRY FARM, Belleville, Ill. 
1880 Pe meteor mcmee 701000 
Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp 
PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 
8, Lt. Brah- 


Li 
e, Pepto wis and Pear! 
Mrs J. A JOHNSTON, 


Write your 
. Mo. 














Guineas. Stock for sale. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo, 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8. 8. Rocks thes will saual Golden a Wiantotee and pee». P. 


Blowhards”’ at halt 
the. price. J. n HAYNES, Ames Ames, Illinois. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—Prix¢ s'ecx; 


forsale. Guarantee 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANOH, New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices, R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Stock equals the best. 
as cheap as any. Young and old Brown and 
Barred hite Ply. Rocks 

















WANTED! 


RELIABLE MEN OR WOMEN to oot « our Fas 
to the in from 


Address THE GREAT EASTERN CO Sedat 


CO., 301 South 10th Street, St. Louis 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 











rooms and cooling are 
Co te og Exclusively ladies 1 hours until 
m. each day. Gentlemen's hours from that 
time till midnight. 


25 FIRST PRIZES 


Won at four poul: —— int 00. ae. P. Rocks, 
Buff Cochins and ze Turkeys. Young birds 
for sale with score card after Dec. Ist. D.T. Heim 

lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, ill. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 
Beastie ie still og eal surplus is Banas L; 
Brat and od W. gentry Golden Sea’ . Wyan- 
dottes. id Bronze zergere of best stains 
bred to practical e ends, $1 each per 6 $9 doz. in 
light crates, low express. Turkeys and Show birds 
reasonable at private treaty. 
W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write. 


Ht 











i 
Black Midas By to day for Circular to 
EER, Farmington, Mo. 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


200 Pu: yy eo 
Cockerels $1.50 any | Bene $1.00, 0 00; 
Bere in season 81:00 per dos. Have ened n mee ‘other 








years but the 5 Hy Games. wy 
ebickens are bred Address 
Mrs. . M. MONGEED. Smithton, Mo. 





LF-REGULATING 


We havea perfect system of regulating 





MARILLA "cious 
jaranteed. back 


inde 


























Simplest, Cheapest, most 


ually guar 





anteed Catal roe and farm 

ltry book EE. 
INCUBATOR — 
Box914, DesMoines, lowa. 











Fos. SALE—Scotch Collie pups of finest breeding. 
Some choice a ar . Also White Ply- 
mouth Rock Cocke: rite for 

ROBT. C BT. CLOUGH. Carrollton. Illinois. 





MOTHERS « If you fail to find ae ure fe for Bes 


ie 
Mo Remedy C Co ,8t. Louis. Mo. Mo. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 Scctwcres, eatetse; 








fully. Pinks Sat peaitey 0o4 Wortecdones. 











Des Moines lacubator Co., Box 93 Des Moines, Is. 
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WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
No black powder shells on the market com: 
3. tones Magy strong shooting 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


RIVAL” 


with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
ities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


a yy a 
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I is ell mades f good material, cov 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


Established 1840. _ YORK. ¢ 
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diseases, 

DONG BALSAM as surpass thing that 
aad toon offered to the pabite. “He has used 
oy his own family with great success, in the case 
¢ his sister, WhO was SU to be ip = last 
vtages of consumption. lady is now wal ae 
. s peen permanently cured by ALLEN : 

bas SAM. At Druggists, 260, S00, and $1.00 & Bottle, 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 


56066006 


No Smoke House. 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 











Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 

; iT r than old way. for cir- 

Core Kraeser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 





POLAND -CHINAS. 


rowthy. heavy bo ned, March and 
April boars and sows, sired by King s 
U. 8. 14269 (champion sire of p 
winners) and out of well bred dams. 
}. P, VISSERING, Box 14, Melville Ill., near st. Louis. 


BLACK U, S. AND TECU 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished. Al) letters an- 
. Jerse Cattle strains for 
srered. JOreyNEST W. WALLEN. Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 


Bo8t aes, Young ston for sate et all times. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Sioa. "Write for 5 A doy a 

J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS., guess 


B. L. ORGAN, Oarmi, Oo,.1i. 








POLAND- 














RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
Edwardsville, 








second premiums at LiL, Fal, and 
the same premiums at the Madison - 
ty Fair. We have a spl lot of spring pigs to 
offer, ner 

L. 4. SPIES BREEDING OU., St. Jacob, Ill. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
S. G. RICHARDS "ge Boer" 
irecds eat Stratus oF DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Write for Prices. 





ee a an head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to ag Satisfaction 5 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


DUROG-JERSEYS- rears te 


Ames, Til. 











BERKSHIRES. 
i" ee Berkshires, all . Write 
J. E. BURGESS. Macedonia, ps. Co., Mo 





Large English B'i ig or euner sex, 
wet of breeding. B. P. KR. Chi: ; Holstein Cat- 


G. W. McINTOSH,. Monzrt, Mo. 


CHESTER Wwine 

















G 
SIGK DON'T PAY. ssn 7c2: 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
HOG A postal will bring full 
particulars and book on 
the “CARE OF HOGS.”’ Address 
PUBLIC SALE 
acne ntti 
land-Chi : 
Poland-China Tops, 
November Qth, 1900, 
50 Head of popular bred, high 
class individuals, sired by 
by Chief Perfection 24; 
CHIEF WILKES by Chief Tecumseh 24. 
Stylish Breeding, Individual Merit. 


SOLD OUT-gsgsee famine Bacto 

Five Cents Per Hog Per Year, 

Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, “4534°mo. 
AT CHESTNUT, ILL, 

PERFECTION I AM 

BARGAINS, °°" Soeee cme oes 


She Pig Pen. 


A HOG PASTURE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Last spring I 
sowed two pieces of land to clover; one 
was a sandy ridge, where it is difficult to 
get a good stand, while the other was a 
sandy loam and usually withstands drouth 
well, I got a good stand of clover on 
both pieces. I mowed the weeds off the 
sand ridge during the wet weather in July 
and have a fair stand of clover since the 
rains; but on the better piece I was unable 
to mow any of the weeds until they had 
gone to seed. By this time they were so 
hard they broke the mower sections badly, 
SO we gave it up and didn’t mow all of it. 
On this piece there is scarcely any clover 
now. The weeds and grass seemed to 
have absorbed all the moisture, and the 
drouth was too severe for the clover. 

This piece I intended for hog pasture 
next summer, but as the clover seems to 
be killed I will have to try something else. 
I have rye sown, and this will furnish 
pasture until about the middle of May. 

Now, what can I sow that will furnish 
pasture from the middle of May until July 
15? By this time I can have very early 
corn, JOHN W. ALTON. 

Jackson Co., Ill. 

If the land on which the rye is grow- 
ing is fertile, and conditions are at all 
favorable, the rye pasturage can readily 
be extended not only until corn is ready 
to be fed to the hogs, but through the sea- 
son and even to the next one. The graz- 
ing must not be sufficiently close to ex- 
haust the plants, and one must see to it 
that the rye does not make a growth suf- 
ficient to form heads. This can be pre- 
vented by running the mowing machine 
over the field at intervals. It is asserted 
by some that by this procedure one can 
use rye for pasturage during one season, 
carry it through the following winter and 
mature a crop of seed the next season. 
Winter wheat sown in the spring, it is 
said, will afford pasturage all summer, 
continue through the following winter and 
mature a crop the next season. 

This hog-pasture problem is an import- 
ant one and suggestions from readers will 
be in order and appreciated. 











FENCING OUT THE HOG. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We notice in 
RURAL WORLD of Sept. 26 that Mr. Ed- 
win E. Crebs, of Illinois, wants a plan 
whereby a cow will go through a place in 
a fence where a hog cannot follow. 

Replying to his inquiry will say we have 
a plan in successful operation. A row of 
short stakes is driven across a gateway or 
other opening in the fence. The stakes are 
about six or seven inches apart and are 
about 20 inches high; a good, strong board 
is nailed across these stakes about 12 inch- 
es from the ground to hold the stakes se- 
curely. Cattle and horses soon learn to 
step over, but we have never seen a hog 
attempt to pass over it. 

Lathrop, Mo. CHENOWETH BROS. 





ANOTHER PLAN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
Mr. Crebs, I will give my plan for letting 
cattle pass over the fence where hogs can 
not follow. Make a gap in the fence 
large enough to let the cattle pass, say 
three feet. Make a roller of the desired 
length and either cut gudgeons on the 
end, or insert iron pins by boring in end 
of roller. If the former, they should be 
1% inches, if the latter % inch will do. 
The roller should be about five inches in 
diameter, placed 28 inches high. Insert 
the gudgeons in a post at each end of the 
roller. Board up under the roller. 

The roller serves a double purpose. If 
the cow’s feet or udder’s strike in going 
over, the roller turns and does no injury. 
When the hog tries to climb it turns also. 
Be sure to have the roller to turn easily. 
Set two posts 16 inches from the main 
fence and board up 14 inches high. The 
cow will step over the first board and 
then over the roller. If the hog tries to 
climb it cannot get close enough with 
hind feet to go over. If it goes between 
the board and the main fence it must ap- 
proach the roller sidewise and can not get 
over. Remember heights and widths can 
be arranged to suit circumstances. 

Jaqua, Kan. ARAPAHOE. 





SEASON’S HOG PACKING, 


Cincinnati, Oct. 12—The ‘Price Cur- 
rent” says of packing operations in the 
West since March 1: From March 1 the 
total is 12,815,000 against 12,260,000 a year 
ago. Prominent places compare as fol- 
lows: 









The herd boar Chief Wilkes in the offering. | Cities— 1899. 
He will make someone a good herd header. 9 large | Chicago ...... «.+---++++++- 3,830,000 
18 yearlings, extra fine; 8 matured,weli bred sows, Kansas City .... 1,495,000 

spring males and 22 spring gilts. ése Omaha ...... 1,240,000 
NICE SMOOTH, GROWTHY Bt. Joseph vessoss.ssor0e0 816,000 
individuals Of good coats and colors, easy feeders, | }naianapolis ..-.-- 660,000 
thie rowers. I inv: rs and farmers to] sy Waukee 469,000 
ty ering with confidence that its high character pene? lah 353000 

please all. Send for M ti D4 
cay 4 Ottumwa poy 

OT a oe ELL, } Y 
OO. . e ee oe te 278,00 


CHAS. GULSO, Chestnut, Ill. 








HOGS SHOW A DECREASED NUMBER. 


The government “Crop Réporter”’ for 
September says: 

Whenever there is an actual or appar- 
ent decrease in the number of hogs there 
seems to be an irresistible tendency to 
overestimate such decrease. The decrease 
in the number of stock hogs now being 
fattened, as compared with the number 
one year ago, is, however, too manifest to 
be a matter of doubt, except as to its ex- 
act extent. The estimates adopted by the 
Statistician are the most conservative 
that have been received, and it is believed 
that they constitute a very close approxi- 
mation to the actual facts. They show a 
decrease of 1 per cent in South Carolina 
and Mississippi, 3 in North Carolina, 
Georgia and Texas, 5 in Virginia and Wis- 
consin, 6 in INinois, 7 in New York and 
Alabama, 8 in Arkansas, 9 in Indiana, 10 
in Tennessee, 13 in Michigan, 14 in Ohio, 15 
in Missouri, 16 in Nebraska, and 18 in Ken- 
tucky and Kansas. In Pennsylvania and 
Iowa the number is about the same as 
last year. 

The reports as to size and weight indi- 
cate a condition above the ten-year aver- 
age, amounting to 6 points in Pennsyl- 
vania, 4 in Ohio, 3 in Missouri, 2 in Texas, 
and 5 in Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. The 
condition is below the ten-year average to 
the extent of 1 point in Nebraska, 2 points 
in North Carolina and Kentucky, 4 in Mis- 
sissippi, 5 in Tennessee, and 6 in South 
Carolina and Alabama. It conforms to 
the ten-year average in Georgia, Indiana 
and Arkansas, 


MAKING MARKET HOGS. 





Bulletin 100 of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture says: So long as a 
pig is making a fair gain on feed of which 
he gets at least one-half by grazing, it is 
usually profitable to keep him, but after 
he reaches salable maturity, is in market- 
able condition, and draws a large propor- 
tion from the crib, he should be sold at 
once. 

Usually it is better to have hogs ready 
for market as early as November or De- 
cember, and it rarely pays to feed through 
the winter for making pork. Summer feed- 
ing is cheap, while winter feeding is ex- 
pensive. Pigs farrowed in the spring 
should weigh from 200 to 250 pounds by 
fall, and if the market is not unusually 
depressed, it is better to let them go then 
rather than feed through the cold weath- 
er and risk still lower prices in the spring. 
f good grazing is assured through the en- 
tire winter, and grain is not too expensive, 
winter feeding is sometimes profitable on 
account of the higher prices which usual- 
ly prevail in the spring, but ordinarily it is 
better to winter only the breeding animals 
and the fall pigs. 

For the last few weeks of fattening, corn 
is undoubtedly the best grain feed, as it 
produces a meat which is of good flavor, 
prime and wholesome. Hogs can be fat- 
tened cheaply on many other feeds, but 
the meat is greatly modified by the feed 
consumed during the last six or eight 
weeks, and animals which have been fat- 
tened on peanuts, cowpeas, mast and sim- 
ilar foods should have corn as their finish- 
ing feed. Peanuts especially have a very 
softening effect on the lard, as is shown 
by Duggar, who found the melting point 
of lard from corn-fed pigs to be 111.2 de- 
grees Fah., while that from peanut-fed 
pigs is only 76.1 degrees Fah. 

Feeding for the finish should not begin 
more than ten or twelve weeks before the 
hogs are to be sold. Hogs which have had 
good grazing through the summer and 
enough grain feed to keep them growing 
well, take on flesh rapidly during the first 
few weeks of heavy feeding, but the long- 
er the feeding is continued the slower and 
more expensive will be the gains. 





THE BACON TYPE. 


The fact that few understand the type 
of hog which the bacon market requires 
has perhaps been the main reason why it 
is generally accepted that it costs more 
per pound to raise a hog of the bacon type 
than one of the lard type, writes C. L. 
Gabrilson in “Farm, Stock and Home,”’ It 
is not commonly thought that the hogs of 
the bacon type are improved breeds, It is 
generally supposed that they are hogs 
having all the characteristics of the razor- 
backed native hogs that represent all that 
is undesirable for feeding purposes. The 
first point necessary to make clear is that 
a thin hog is not in any sense a bacon hog. 
In the bacon hog it is desirable to have 
about 1% inches of fat with an abundance 
of lean flesh in the carcass. It is flesh, 
muscle or lean meat that is desirable and 
not in any sense a thin carcass. An im- 
portant point among the desirable charac- 
teristics of the bacon hog is that of form. 
The side should be as long as possible 
with great depth, and levelness from 
shoulder to hip should be the leading char- 
acteristic. The shoulder should not bulge 
out and the hams should not be pendant 
and plump as in the case of the lard hog. 
If a straight edge is laid along the side of 
the typical bacon hog it should touch ev- 
ery point from the start of the shoulier 
to the end of the hind quarter. 


USE OF SALT PETER IN 
MEAT. 





CURING 





—THE——_ 


(reat Perfection Sale 


POLAND-CHINAS 


EL PASO, ILL., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 1900. 


45 HEAD by the Great Show and Prize Winning Sires 


I No, 3 1lAm 
Fraiser's U. Be y 
old 


eetet, n 
i chiet Perfection; ans Gostck’s Cneiee by wu. s. Enter. 


Perfection in Blood. - 


Chief Perfection 34, Chief's san oe I doubt if the effect of saltpeter is so 
herd header by | pernicious as represented since so many 


- Perfection in Quality 


Special Attractions in Herd Header. 


1. No.2 Climax, by 1 Am No. 2; dam Perfection, Ist prize gilt at Illinois, ’99. 
. Hulda's Chiei Perfectle oe Oulet Perfection 24; dam te fr sa: greatest sow sired by old Best 
3. Excelsior Black Chief, by Black Chief's Rival; dam lows 
a E old Black Chief’s Rival ever sired, and one of the 
* Erle’s Perf, . sired by I A 
greatest Gold Chief, and dam of the 
5 best ; dam of the sweepstakes 


; Daughter. This boar is a royal one a: f : 
6. 24 Chief Perfection A Hood orton: dam Gosick’s Chole by U. 8. Chief. This 
ae is a fal} tion ‘by old Chlet Perfection: 4 noted boars, | Am No. 2, Chief Perfection 
s. Uastgbccelignes. tre Cet Pertestion adam Baiouat,, TA Die scare, 
. 1Ame¢?. byl ee Aang _* “sty mamma te Great Comfort, one of Ba" s jewels PY 
Bai . hole , | am good share . Get me & 
10. US Bey.” Uocls Tom Wilson thinks {am & good one, and raisers U S my daddy, My mamma is 
one of C. P. 24° : 
also other great but space forbids the descriptions. 
ran ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS. te 
head and silky sired winners, I Am No. 2, 
24 and Am | eg mn ye 2. two will have litters by side sale 
sas. Come each and all to this sale comprised of of rarest type, kind and breeding. A 
— 10 the great Baoslalos Herd will #0 yom good, at farm where you will see how 


DP. Mg ate: Remember 
H.0 CORRELL t Auctioneers. 


9 productions; the sw: 
A’s Black Chief, by Missouri's Black Chief 


priced li 


grow 
Come and see the little pigs eat. Don't forget a CAT-A-LOG. Send bids to auctioneers or G. M. Can 


ED. BURROUGHS, EL PASO, ILL. 


T.P.W. BR. R. 


34 by Imftation. This is the best boar 


greatest pies of 1900. 
weepsta ; dam Erie Tecumseh, the 
i highest a titeer in , This is one of her 


e 
i 
i 
; 
' 


at portion of seasoning required, but it is a 





I want especially to give Waldo Brown's 
recipe for curing pork which I clipped 
years ago and recommend more particu- 
larly because it contains no saltpeter, as 
almost every recipe does which I have no- 
ticed in our agricultural papers recently, 
writes a correspondent in the ‘National 
Stockman.” 

I learned in my college days from good 
chemical authority that that part of salt- 
peter which is absorbed by the meat is 
nitric acid—a deadly poison, which is said 
to cause scurvy, sore gums, ulcers, etc.— 
diseases common to mariners and others 
who eat largely of salted meats. 


people advocate its use; however, I have 
resolved to fight shy of it if good results 
can be obtained without, as I know they 
can if the following recipe be used: Use 
1% pounds of salt and % pound of brown 
sugar to each gallon of water. Brine 
made in this way will not make the meat 
hard or too salt, even if left in eight or 


ten weeks. 
In making sausage I have known good 
women who could guess correctly the pro- 


nd better way for us inexperienced 

poo to weigh the meat first, and put 
about one pound of salt, three ounces of 
pepper and half a pint of pulverized sage 
to the forty pounds. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way to 
dispose of the odds and ends is to make 
head cheese. Have the men clean the more 
gelatinous portions such as the head, ears 
and feet and then put the bloody parts to 
soak for a day or so in weak salt water. 
Boil all together until the and gris- 
| tle may be picked out easily. Season with 
salt, pepper, and spices if liked, and press 
into a solid mass. of good vine- 
gar is an addition. Sliced and served cold 
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«Ellwood Standard Style. 





ELLWOOD Steel 






AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., chicago or New York. 





Wire Fences. 


Six styles, all heights, for every fencing 
purpose on Farms, Ranches, Orchards, &c. 


Strong, Humane, Cheap, Durable. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Heavily Galvanized Best Steel Wires. We 
have agents everywhere. ELLWOOD 
FENCES are easy to get, easy to pay for, 
easy to put up. If you cannot find an 
agent write to the makers. 









PIG PEN POINTERS 
CHAS. GULSG, Chestnut, I11., will sell 
a draft of 50 head of Poland-China hogs 
at his farm, four miles northwest of town, 
on Nov. 9 The pigs in this offering are a 
well bred lot and worthy of any one’s at- 
tention who wants a good Poland-China. 
Send at once to Mr. Gulso for a catalog 
and note by it what good things are of- 


good breeding and high quality in this of- 
fering, such as will pleas: 
likes a good hog. 


anyone that 


Don't forget the date 

Send for a catalog at once. 
J. W. FUNK, JR., Heyworth, Iil., will 
sell at his farm near town on Novy. 13 a 


draft of 40 head of Polani-Chinas from 
his well-bred herd. There will be some 
splendid individuals in this offering by 
such noted boars as I Am No. 2, Chief Per- 
fection 2d, Chief by Mambrino Chief, and 
several fall pigs by Guy’s Boy, a son of 
Guy Wilkes 2d. Send for a catalog and 
make arrangements to attend sale, for 
there will surely be some bargains to be 
picked up. 

GEORGE W. NULL, Odessa, Mo., who 
is the owner of the great Axderson’s Mod- 
el sow, will hold a public sale November 
14 of the sons and daughters of this great 
sow. The produce of this sow has each 
year made a remarkable record, They are 
the great attractions of his regular an- 
nual sales, particulars of which will ap- 
pear in the next issue. Send at once for 
the catalog, mentioning this paper. 

THE PIASA BREEDING FARM.—We 
advise our readers to keep in touch with 
J. P. Vissering, breeder of Poland-Chinas, 
if they want a good boar. He can also 
start some man with a nice foundation 
herd of young sows at a price that will 
sell them. Write him at Melville, Ill. 


THE ED. BURROUGHS’ SALE.—This 
is the best chance to remind RURAL 
WORLD readers that Ed, Burroughs, El 


Paso, lll, will hold a Great Perfection 
Sale of Poland-Chinas on October 30. You 
have only to read Mr. B.'s advertisement 
of sale on this page to learn that the 


offering contains the choicest stuff in 
breeding, and attendance at the sale will 
show you that the quality is there, 
Send for catalog at once. 


THE C. N. SUTTER SALE.—On the Fri- 
day following the Burrpughs sale, No- 
vember 2, C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill., will 
offer for sale 50 head Poland-Chinas 
of all ages, sired by thejgreatest hogs of 
the breed, making this offering one of the 
best in quality and breeding. If you have 
not received a catalog of |this sale, send 
for one at once and see fom yourself what 
bargains will be offered. ead advertise- 
ment on this page. 


Editor RURAL WORLD}Please change 
my Duroc-Jersey advertifment as per 
accompanying copy. My Ipgs are all do- 
ing well. I have made s@ne good sales 
lately to RURAL WORLDrpeaders. I have 
some very fine growthy fpring pigs of 
both sexes that have beer fed to develop 
into useful breeders. Tipy are of the 
lengthy deep bodied kin{, with heavy 
bone. They now weigh 19 to 220 pounds 
in fair flesh. I have tw specially fine 
boars 7 and 7% months old that weigh 240 
and 260 pounds that will mjke hogs weigh- 
ing 800 or 1,000 pounds. sold some of 
the culls such as I woufi not keep for 
breeders that were fatterpd on corn and 
pumpkins, and the lot (§) averaged 230 
pounds, I think that is good for spring 
pigs and especially so wh@ the best have 
been picked out for el ers. I have a 


too. 





good lot of pigs ready to yean. 


Blackwater, Mo. 8. Y/THORNTON. 


fered, It will pay you to attend this sale 
Cc, C. BROWN, Heyworth, Iil., will sell 

a choice consignment of Poland-Chinas at | 

his farm near town on Nov. 8 He has 





W. B. CROOKS’ SALE, which occurs 
Novy. 10 at his farm near Bight-Mile, Cass 
Co., Mo., will comprise one of the best 
collections of good things in Poland-Chi- 
nas of 1900. It will include two of the best 
boars that will likely go under the ham- 
mer soon. One is Chief Eclipsed 22499, 
sired by the great Missouri's Black Chief, 
and some have said that he is Missouri's 
Black Chief's best son. He is as good an 
individual as his sire, and when the boys 
see his get in this sale they will say that 
he breeds all right. His pigs are of a 
uniform color, smooth and even in size, 
and are sure to attract attention. He will 
be a big half of the lucky herd that he 
goes into. The other boar is Chief's Model 
sired by Chief Tecumseh 2d, his 
dam being the world’s famous sow Ander- 
son's Model. He is certainly well bred. He 
weighed 800 pounds the day he was two 
years old, and is as smooth, mellow and 
active as a pig, and carries wonderful 
style for so big a hog. He is a great herd 
boar. There is also an attractive young 
boar, a show animal from start to finish, 
with as handsome a string of gilts sired 
by the two above named boars as will be 
found in the sale ring this season; they 
are simply grand and are all tops. Miss 
Model Chief, sired by old Chief Tecumseh 
2d and out of the world famous sow, An- 
derson’s Model, is a litter sister to Chief's 
Model Dewey. This sow is more like her 
dam than any sow the latter ever yet 
raised, She will be sold with a litter at 
her side. Mr. Crooks having sold his 
farm, this great herd of highly bred and 
proved brood sows and boars go upon the 
market at bidders’ prices. Write Mr. 
Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo., for a catalog and 
attend the sale, and see the best lot of 
stuff of the season. 


Dewey, 


E. F. HURLBUTT’s public sale of Po- 
land-Chinas and Duroc Jerseys came off 
as advertised at his farm, five miles north- 
west of Stonington, Ill., on Oct. 10. The 
sale was a good one, all things considered. 
The offering was all young. Sales reach- 
ing $15 and over were as follows: 

No. Name. Price, 

1, J. E. Cottle, Boody, Ill.............. 322.00 
2. T. J. Phillips, Blue Mound, Iil.... 20.00 
4. L. Lode, Grove City, Ill............ p 
5. Hayden, Ettinger, Willie, Ill...... 

6. C. MeMillen, Stonington, Ill...... 
7. Wm. McClaskin, Taylorville, 11l.. 
8. H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, Ill........ 
13. E. M. Taylor, Stonington, Ill..... 
14. C,. MeMillen, Stonington, 
15. 8. J. Mooney, Corniand, Ii... 
16. F. M. Bates, Stonington, Ill....... 
17. J. H. Fassett, Woolstock, lowa. 
18. Ed Lillie, Stonington 
22. Wm, Martin, Mt. Auburn, Ill. 
23. Wm. Gray, Blue Mound, Ill... 
25. G. F. Murry, Stonington, Ill.. 
26. W. Reis, Grove City, Ill... 
BD. We. RROIB .nccccccncccsveses 
30. C. J. Mooney. 
31. C. A. McCardy 
32. Mr. Rucker, Taylorville, Ill... 
34. G. F. Murry 
36. E. E. Lorey, Jacksonville, Ill J 
88. Ard Alexander, Edinburg, Ill...... 4 
39. Geo. Lucas, Mt. Pulaski, Ill....... 26 
40. Mr. Hogan, Macon, IIl........... 

42. A. W. Fruit, Kenney, IIl........ 
43. A. W. Fruit 
44. John Hawkins, Grove City, Ill.... 
45. M. Krockel, Moody, Il...........-- 2 





46. M. Wickers, Grove City, Ill........ 20. 
48, G. W. Space, Willie, Ill.......-+++- 20 
49. Ard Alexander .....-..++.++ ... 26,00 


50. 'T. E. Laurie, Jacksonville, Ml... 
51, John Hawkins obha 

Fifty-four head brought $956, an average 
of $19.50 per head. 








The well known firm of Heesen Bros. & 
Co., of Tecumseh, Mich., call the atten- 
tion of our readers in this issue to their 
line of Feed Cookers. These people have 
an immense factory and make all of their 
own goods, which they offer direct to the 
consumer at manufacturer's prices, Their 
motto is guaranteed capacity. Their cat- 
alog explains why and all about their line. 
Send for it before you place your order. 
Please mention our paper in writing them. 
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Here’s the Quality lat Pleases. 


An Extra Soy by P. 


fection, tops. 


breeders and farmirs. 


Catalogue is nqw ready 
ving terms. 

| abn ‘ the farm sile day. 
for catalogue, me 
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it makes an appetizing dish for supper. 








PEDALE, ILLINOIS, 


H 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1900, 
50 HEAD | 


> 
> 
i 
> 
t 
7 os 
> Choice Poland-Chinas, aces 
Sired by ‘i 
, rfecti¢n 2d, the Greatest of Sires, 
; sm ine Pecedtinn, Royal Brother to ©. P. 2d, 
; Big Chief Tecumseh 24, Perfect I Know, 
, Ideal Sunshine, Perfect U. S. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 
I. K.; Also one of the Best 
Daughters of Ideal Sunshine, * Regular Daisy. 


py O. }. 2d, smooth and growthy; 5 fall pigs 
by eee Postec os ae Plenty of other good stuff for up- ate 


The blood that wins without fail. 

\n individuals, fancy and nice, 

Buy them here at your own price. 

and will tell you all about the offering 

Sab 1 on Pes antertinment 06 babel. 
ion Coiman’s Rural World. 
AOKEN, Col. H. O. CORRELL, Auctioneers. 
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Rally at the Bargain Sale; 
7 

7 

> 

7 

2 

C.N. SUTTER, Hopedale, Illinois, 
4 


All 


Here’s the Blood that Leads. 


ale. Free convey- 


Write now 


Kansas City Branch C. & A. R: R. 


900 004FF1SSSSSPOPPO? POSSESS SSSSOS® 


OP ct a 5 ata 


80 Head of Royal 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


go in the closing out sale of 


W. B. CROOKS, 


who has sold his farm, 


ov. 10, 1900. Eight Mile, Cass Co., Mo. 


N 

ff Khe ede eeeddeddeeeecedeededeecedeeeeeccece 
¢ Chief Ectipsed =w-{szv:mnmmme.  § 
{Chief's Model Dewey =» {siisi:s § 


M Model 43611. 
DDD Dd}DDDDDP>Dd>>>>>>DDDPDPD> >>>>>>>>>>>> 


Two Great Herd Boars. 

Chief Eclipsed is a better hog than his famous sire, Mo’s Black 
Chief, and Chiet’s Model Dewey possesses that great size of 
Chief T 2d and that fine finish, mellowness and feeding qualities 
of his dam, Anderson’s Model 43611. Their sons and daughters 
in this sale will make welcome additions to any herd. MISS 
MODEL CHIEF 51858, dam Anderson’s Model 43611, will likely 
be the best sow to go under the hammer soon, and she will have 
8 litter by her side by sale day, sired by Chief Eclipsed. If you 
arein need of a crack herd boar, or an thing goodin the ho 
line, you can’t afford to miss this sale. rite for catalogue an 
if you can’t come send bids. 

JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo., 
GEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo., 
Don’t forget the date—Noy. 10, 1900. 


%, W. B. CROOKS, Eight Mile, Cass Co., Mo. 
2333333>d5d-333>5>3>3>>>>>d< 


alia dag) tg aca anaaaataa 


Public Sale 


POLAND - CHINAS. 


; Heyworth, McLean Co., IIL., 
Tuesday Nov. 13, 1900. 
40-ROYAL TOPS-40 


Sired by Chief Perfection 2d, I Am No. 2, Guy's Boy, Chief 
and other sires. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 2° fall boars by Chief Perfection 2d 
and a few good fall boars by a son of 

Guy Wilkes 2d. Here is a grand lot of breeders and will go at bar- 
gains. Farmers as well as breeders are invited to feast on this brood. $ 
Write for catalogue. Mention Rural World. : 





} Auctioneers. 
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J. W. FUNK, JR., 


On Ill. Central R. R. Heyworth, Ill. 











HOHOE 


THOROUGHBRED 
Poland-China Swine 


PUBLIC SALE, 


: Heyworth, McLean, Co., Iil., Novy. 8th, 1900: 
40 head of mostly fall and spring pigs, of both sex, sired by 
: 


CHIEF LOOK BY CHIEF PERFECTION 2D, 


Popular Blood, High Quality, Money Makers, Your Price. 


Chiet Prine Tecumseh, by Chief Tecumseh 2d. 
other good sires, out of dams that are richly bred, & ttractions.—The sow pl by 
Chief’s Look. dam Jewel Wilkes 24, She was sweepstakes at De WittCounty Fair. Few better. 
Her brothers are corkers, If you are looking for something nice at a bargain you can find it my 
sale linvite your presence whether you wish to buy ornot. Arrange to 
ready; send for it. It tells where to-stop at, who to trust your bids to, 
mention Rural World, aw a 0. CORRELL, t Auctioneers. 


Gold Chief U 8 jr., by Tom Corwin 3d and 
ecial 


attend. Catalogue now 
Drop a postal card now; 


CHAS. C. BROWN, Heyworth, McLean Co., Ill. 


On Iilinois Cen ral R. R. 





LOOK OUT 


FOR 


Sons and Daughters 


Anderson's Mote 


They go in my 
Annual Sale, Nov. 14th, 


It will do you good to look 
at the catalogue ready. Men- 
tion Rural World in writing. 


GEO. W. NULL; 
ANDERSON’S MODEL (43611) ODESSA, MO. 


AOTOCHOCEOCEOCESCTOHSONOCES HOEOCREOCTOCEOHOROEROHOE: 

















Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


Write J. T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 
~ PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and April pigs of both sex, sired by the two 
great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. 55505A and Ideal Tecumseh 50997A, and out of 
the very best breddams. Also two extra good Hereford bull calves 10 months old. Send for catalogue. 
Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO. HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., 11). 


BERKSHIRE BOARS--A SNAPI 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500: dam by Longfellow; dam 
of | boars Auxvasse {Sallie 48913 by McCaes King 46102. Straight bred 
Sallies and a snap atthe price. Callon or address, 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 











Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars for service. A nice lot of yearling sows 
100 Sauna ween ee eee ee Om 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES — 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and in the stock 
W. H. EKER, Prairie du her, Illinois. 


| 
sRSHRES 2SOTHOIAS ROSE, LL, HERD 


¥ | Choice boars ready for service and gilts bred for 
sale right. Call on or address 
C. A, MCCUE, AUXVASSE, Mo. | early “se farce Also pigs ready to wean 












Y. THORNTON, BLACKWATER, Mo. 
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The Markets 








WHEAT—Cash market—By sample 
switched, No. 2 red sold at 73c to 72‘ec this 
and 73c E. side; No. 3 red at 70c to 72c; No 


4 winter at 65c to 8c; tow grades at ®@ 
é5c; No. 2 hard at 69@%c; a car fancy at 
70c; No. 3 do at ®@%c; No 


2 spring at 
&ic. 

CORN—Cash market—By sample, del., 
E. side—No. 2 sold at 37c new and 37\e 
old: No. 3 at 35@36c new; No. 2 white at 
4c to S%4c old; No. 3 do at 38%@39c new; 
white ear at 35c. This side—No. 2 yellow 
at 38%c and No. 3 do at 38c, both old; No 
2 white at 3% 

OATS—Cash market—No. 2 at 22%c this 
and 224c E. side, switched to house, and 
local feeders taking white and choice 
mixed By sample, on trk., No. 2 sold at 
2c for choice; No. 3 at 224%c; No. 4 at 2c; 
No. 3 Northern at 23@%4c; No. 2 white at 
2%@%c; No. 3 do at 24@25c; No. 4 do at 
Bw“G@Ac; clipped at B@4« 

RYE—Very dull. Several cars No. 2 of- 
fered for which 5ic asked, but no buyers 
at that 


MILLFEED—Most shippers out of mar- 
ket above 68c for bran in large and 6c 
in small sks., and 64c in bulk, but sellers 
asking more E. trk. basis; skd, mixed feed 


quotably 7i@7x At mill bran jobs at 70@ 
72e and ships S8%c 

HAY—Offerings were liberal and market 
quiet, as buyers striving for concessions, 
but sellers holding firmly Prairie was 
firm for all good grades 


Prices on trk. range: Timothy—$13 for 
choice; $11.50@12.50 for No. 1; $10.50@11.50 
for No. 2; $9@10 for No. 3. Prairie—$10 for 
choice; $999.50 for No. 1; $7.50@8 for No. 
2; $646.50 for No. 3. Clover, $9@12. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.25; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover, $1@1.60. Timo- 
thy, $8.75@4.25; red top 50c for chaff to $8.50 
for fancy. Other seeds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bu. for 
prime in car lots. 

HEMPSEED-—82.5 per 100 Ibs., pure ba- 
sis. 

FLAXSEED—No market, but nominally 
$1.78. 

PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
. 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 





losed Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Oct 72n a OTT 71% n 
Dec. ....73%a 13%@72% 725% a 
May . -774@% b TT3Q@iI6% 76% a 
Corn— 
Oct. ....37a 36%@ .... 36% a 
Dec. ....34%n 34% Ga3iy 3442G% a 
Year ....344n oocdiinsie My n 
May .3542@% b 36 @35% 36% n 
Oats— 
Oct. @ 22% n 
Dec 22% b 
May. ....24% ecusltece 244.4% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....71 @72 73 @iA4 T24@73% 
No. 3 red....69%@70 7l @i2 70 @i2 


No. 4 winter6l @66 66 @68 6 @Bs 
No. 2 hard..68 @6%%, 69%@68% 69 @69% 


No. 3 hard..66 @67 68 @68% 6 GR% 
Corn— “ 

No. 2 .......32 @.... 37 G@™% 37 G@3i% 

+ i - 31%@.... 35 G@37 35 G36 


No. 2 white.324%@.... 40 @40% 39%4@ 40% 


No. 3 white.31%@.... 38%@.... 38%@39 
Dats— 

NO. 8 22.000 23% @24 224423 22144423 

BHO. .B ncceces 23Y%@23% 22 @22% 22%q@.... 

No, 2 Nthn..24 @24% 23 .-- B @B% 


%4@ 
No, 2 white.26 @26% 2%%@.... % @%B% 


No. 3 white.244@5% 24 @2 24 @2 
No, 4 white.3%@24 23%@2% 23%@% 
COTTON. 


Advices as a rule were against any ad- 
vance in values to-day, and an all-round 
decline took place in futures, which clos- 
ed at a loss at all speculative markets. 
Receipts were liberal, the weather was 
fine for the crop and cables disappointing. 
At Liverpool the market was quiet, and 
opening prices from 3 points off to 2 points 
higher, and at the close they were 1 to 2 
points lower for the day, while spots clos- 
ed i-32d iower. There were several reac- 
tions on this side during the day, which 
were followed by greater losses under a 
bear pressure, and at the close the mar- 
ket showed a loss for the day of from 17 
to 20 points from Saturday, and spots de- 
clined %c. 

Local markets quiet and unchanged, No 
sales. 
Ordinary . 
Good ordinary 
Low middling .. 
Middling ......... 
Good middling . 
Middling fair ............- 

Bagging—1%-Ib 8.10c per yard, 2-Ib 8.35c, 













2%-Ib 8.85c. Iron ties $1.30. Hemp twine 
9c per Ib. 
WOOL. 

Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing ................+.. 20 
Medium clothing . 19 @19% 
Braid and low ... pones 18 @ 
Burry and clear mixed ............ 17 @ieé 


Slightly burry 


fi 
Texas, 
Medium ...... . 
and 





n 
Medium (fleeced) ..... Beds eed vbects 19 
Medium (loose) 





Clean and clear.........cccccecsseees 18 @20 


Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 
fess than quotations. 

EGGS—The market was again quiet, but 
firm at unchanged prices. 


Receipts were 


light and shipments were heavy, but the 
local demand was quiet. 

Choice fresh receipts sold at l5c, loss off, 
but cold storage stock was slow of sale at 
less money 
Receipts at St. Louis to-day were 1,080 
cases and shipments were 1,021 cases. 
BUTTER—The better grades of butter 
were quiet and steady, but low grades 
were dull and weak. Quotations: Cream- 


ery—Extra, 2c; firsts, 19@20c; seconds, 
1S« Dairy—Extra, 18c; firsts, lic; grease, 
144% Country—Store-vacked, l1%c for 


good to 8@10c for poor. 
Extra, léc; firsts, 15c. 
CHEESE—Quote: Twins, 11\c; singles, 
lle; Y. A., 1c; New York, 1%c. Lim- 
berger, 10%@llc; Swiss, 14@1l5c; brick, 11@ 
i12%c. Foregoing are jobbing prices. 
LIVE POULTRY—Average receipts: 
Young turkeys, 6%c. Chickens—Hens, 6c; 
old roosters, 3%c; young roosters, 6c. 
Ducks, 6%c. Live pigeons and squabs, 60 
@i5c per doz. Geese, 6c. Spring chickens 
quoted at 6@6%¢c per Ib. 

APPLES—Ben Davis range in price 
from 75c@$i for damaged and poor to $1.25 
for fair and $1.40@1.@ ror choice to fancy; 
other western varieties at from $1 to $2.25. 
Eastern at from $1.40@1.70 for greenings to 
$2.15@2.35 for fancy king; mixed varieties 
at $1.40@2. 

GRAPES—Choice Concords at 13@lic; 
Niagaras selling quietly at 13@13%¢c for 8- 
Ib and 8c for pony baskets; Delawares 
higher at 16c for pony baskets; Catawbas 
sell at $@10c per Ib. 

be aARS—Quote: Keifer at $1.50 to $2 per 
bbl; Sheldon and duchess at $1.75@2.2. 
Near-by Keifer at 20@25c per %-bu basket. 
QUINCES—Home-grown at 60c per bu 
loose. Consigned lots New York at $2@ 
2.25 per bbl. 

CRAB APPLES—We quote choice Hys- 
lop at 40c to 50c per bu basket. 

1 ~.aTOES—Quote choice northern in 
bulk on trk.: Burbank at 33@36c; rural at 
35@36c; poorly culled and inferior stock 
less. Home grown selling loose from far- 
mers’ wagons at 25@30c per bu, fancy bluff 
stock bringing more. Receipts by boats 
from near-by lower river points selling at 
2%@2ic per bu. 

ONIONS—Quote the range at from 2c 
for poor to 5c for choice red globe; yellow 
at 40@45c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home grown Ber- 
muda sell at 30@35c and nansemond at 
35@50c per bu loose, and at $1.75 per bbl 
for Bermuda and $2.2 for nansemond on 
orders. 

PICKLING ONIONS—Quote home- 
grown white at 65c per half bu basket. 
DRIED FRUITS—We quote: Apples— 
Evaporated rings at 34%@4c; quarters at 
3%@ic, chops at %@%c, evaporated peel- 
ings at %c; sun-dried quarters at 3@3%4c; 
chops and peelings entirely nominal. 
Peaches — Fancy evaporated unpeeled 
halves at 5c, sun-dried at 24@2%\c. 
WHITE BEANS—Choice hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2@2.10—screened 5c per Ib. less. Western 
at $1.50; weevily less. Lima beans at 6c 
per Ib. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover 14@l5c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbis 5@5'4c, in cans 4%@ic per |b higher. 
CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 gals. or 
over at 12c per Ib for No. 1 and 10%c for 
No. 3; smaller quantities Ic per lb more. 

FEATHERS—Quiet and unchanged. We 
quote: L. G.—White 48c in small and 46c 
in large sks; gray 36c, white old 35@37c; 
X B@We; XX 18@22c; XXX 10@13c; XXXX 
6c. Tare 3 per cent for large to 10 per cent 
for small sks. Duck—white 35c; dark 2% 
@2ic. Chicken—New 4c. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 50c 
to 8c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 35@50c—Southern 2%@40c; 
shearlings at 20@35c. Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 8@9c per Ib. 

BEESWAX—We quote at 26%c per Ib 
for prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng ranges from $3.2 for 
very small, toppy, stemmy, etc., to $3.50@ 
3.75 for good and $4 for large; lady slipper 
at 7c, Seneca at 25c, pink at l4c; golden 
seal at 46c, May apple at 2%c; snake 30c— 
White snake at 2c, button snake 2c, black 
5e, Angelica 3%c. Wahoo—bark of root 8c, 
bark of tree 2%c. Blood 2%c, blueflag 3c, 
seull cap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c, 
wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 73c; boiled at 74c—Ic per gal less in car 
lots. 

BROOM CORN—In only fair demand 
and prices are easy. Quote the range now 
at from $60 per ton for common to $80 for 
prime; exceptionally nice brush would 
bring more. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $16 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $15. 

RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 Ibs.: Country rags 
at 8c. Old rope—No. 1 and manila $1.60; 
No. 2 5S0c. Rubber $8. 


Ladle-packed— 





LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—The market had a very fair 
run and the force of buyers from the 
south was liberal, but the quality of many 
of the offerings was too plain, in view of 
the fact that most of the southern buyers 
had commissions for the top kinds. Ow- 
ing to the quality the movement appeared 
to be a little slower on the plain grades, 
but choice kinds had liberal call and sold 
strong. The range of prices on common 
to good little southern offerings was $35 
to $50, and $55 to $8 for good to choice, a 
few nice drivers being also negotiated for 
southern distribution at $85 to $127.50. The 
Eastern trade was slow, likewise the Eu- 
ropean, supplies of the kind being light 
and orders scarce. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft, common 
to good, $9 to $140; choice to fancy, $150 
to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, $75 
to $160; bulk $110 to. $140; coach horses, $140 
to $165. Saddlers—Common to choice, $65 
to $125; chunks, 1,200 to 2,400 pounds—Com- 
mon to good, $60 to $80; choice to extra, 








$90 to $110. Southern horses—Common to 










akes short roads. 


ASLE 


nd light loads. 


(7REASE 


ood for everything 
that runs on wheels, 





Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


good, $35 to $55; choice to extra, $60 to $100. 
Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—General receipts were quite 
liberal, but the early commission arrivals 
alone were only moderate. British agents 
began the inspection of the pack mules 
purchased under the recent order, and to 
this fact was attributed the quietness 
which attended the trade in the commis- 
sion department, dealers being. thus en- 
gaged. It was a nominally steady feeling 
that prevailed in lieu of activity, no 
change being apparent. The cotton mule 
demand on the dealers did not open very 
liberally, at any rate buyers appeared to 
be scarce to begin with. Little or no east- 
ern demand was reported. Early develop- 
ments came too slowly to note any fluc- 
tuations. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): ; 

14 hands, extreme range....$40.00 to $ 65.00 











1/14 hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 60.00 
'14% hands, extreme range.. 50.00 to 70.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00 to 6.00 
15 hands, extreme ranke.... 60.00 to 95.00 


15 hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to %.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 70.00 to 106.00 


15% hands, bulk of sales.... 8.00 to 90.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

PRANBO oc cccccrcccccceceseces 9.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

BANOS 2. neces 5 ceecccceseces 110.00 to 125.00 


first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 

ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





ARTICHOKES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I “smole a 
smile’’ the other day as I was on the way 
to town; I really laughed out loud and all 
to myself. Last spring a year a man 
gave me a gallon of Brazilian Artichokes 
of the Jerusalem variety. On my way 
home I met a man who asked me for a 
couple of them. I rather grudgingly gave 
him three small ones. He is a man who 
carefully plants and more carefully cul- 
tivates, and his artichoke c: 9 got the 
best of attention. He had an immense 
yield from his small start, and when green 
feed gct scarce in November, tried them 
on his hogs. He said the hogs squealed 
and ran away from them. A few were 
thrown into a stony driving lane between 
the orchard and the pasture, a place 
where the farm stock’travel a dozen times 
a day, and where never a weed, no mat- 
ter how hardy, gets half a foot high. Now 
one of these “‘chokes"’ got down between 
two rocks, and the thing that made me 
laugh was to see that artichoke plant, 
seven feet high, growing right along in a 
place where 2% head of hogs pass and 
repass from 6 to 2% times every day. In 
spite of the cool reception given them by 
his hogs, he planted again and has four 
fine rows and the earth is fairly bursting 
with the tubers. My own were carefully 
cultivated last year. The hogs would 
not touch them, but the cattle ate them 
greedily, when they were dug and 
washed. 
According to my feeding tables, a peck 
of artichokes contains about as much 
nutriment as a good sized ear of corn, 
so my patch was neglected this year. 
The result is that on six square rods I 
have not a bushel of ‘‘chokes.”’ 
With good corn at 35 cents a bushel, and 
100 ears to the average bushel, I think 
tow much of my back to spend my time 
digging and washing artichokes for the 
sake of the small amount of anything but 
water contained by them. Cc. da 
Brown Co., O. 
COL. T. B. HART'S public sale of Po- 
land-Chinas was a good one, as it de- 
served to be. Following is a list of prices 
over $20, and names of buyers: 
1. Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill...... $159.00 
2. Ed Burroughs, El Paso, IIl...... 76.00 
3. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo.... 40.00 
4. H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son, Wol- 





COC, TEAO isis oo cscs co divcccccceses 31.00 
5. J. E. Summers, Huntsville, Mo. 35.00 
6. Wm. Bea', Galva, IIl.............5 40.00 
7. Vietor Wiley, Fuller, Ill.......... 40.00 
8. Rainy Miller, Champaign, Ill.... 31.00 
9. J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo... 35.00 
10. Ed Burroughs .............-eeeeeees 34.00 
ll. Ed Burroughs ...........0.eeeeeeeee 34.00 
12. Ed Burroughs ........... 35.00 
13. J. T. Robingon ......... 90.00 
14. J. T. Robinson ............ 52.00 
15. H. M. Kirkpatrick & Son... 39.00 
16. Victor Wiley .........sscceee see 50.00 
17. C. E. Vigal, New City, IIl...... . 131.00 
18. Rainy Miller ..........scsccceceeres 45.00 
19. J. W. Breadlove & Son, La Bell, 

BN gdsde std deccccgtusccsd Peecadiece 52.00 
20. E. L. Smith, Blue Mound, Ill.... 29.0 
21. Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, 

BS Saye didacetec” Ges eseediteneth os 72.00 
,, S| eevererrererrrrrr rertitt cr 32.00 
WA BuUrrougns .....cccccsccccesccees 35.00 
W. J. Marlo, Bethany, Ill........ 43.00 
WRG TUPTOUMS oo oc vc cccntecesccccese 22.00 
We Be MBOGO ac cacacccssedevccscasce 35.00 
Jones, Loama, IIl.........e.seeeeee 24.00 


J. C. Hendricks, Wilmington, O.. 45.00 
Ed Burroughs 
Ed Burroughs 
Victor Wiley 





BASHESASSRASRSUNEREN 


L. H. Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis........ 47.50 

ie”. RES ere Tere 36.00 

Cc. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Ill........ 44.00 

J. H. Erwin, Pleasant Plains, Ill. 46.0 

A. L. Berry, Sidney, Ill............ 36.00 

. Wm. Walker, Pana, Ill............ 46.00 

H. D. Barker, Rochester, Ill.... 31.00 

. J. W. Near, Custer, Il.........+.. 30.00 

. E. H. Ware, Douglas, IIl........ 201.00 

HG Burrougns .2.....0.s0cvecscsees 100.00 
49. W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 

TED, casscpececccses coccdmbcedeee'sye 165.00 

50. Ed Burroughs ............0--+sseeee 51.00 

61. Ed Burroughs ............-seseeeee 160.00 

52. H. D. Baker, Rochester, Ill...... 25.00 

SB. WEA BUrvOuGne .......cesccscccrccses 65.00 

BA. TRA TRRFTOUGRS 2... ...cccccseccscces 101.00 

BB. ViCtGe Wiler ....cescccccccesbosesenm 115.00 

7. Ed Burroughs ........ccecccccsccene 140.00 

68. J. C,.. HenGriche .....i0s..0nss.-cas 37.50 

6. B. FY Fletcher .......5..ccccccocsee 40.00 


Fifty-five head brought $3,029.50, averag- 
ing $56.50 per head. 


THE MINNIS, SWEET AND HEND- 
RICKS public sale of Poland-Chinas was 
a good one considering that those in at- 
tendance bought 50 head the day before 
at Col. Hart’s sale. Following is a list of 
buyers and prices paid over $20: 
1. Rainy Miller, Champaign, Ill. 










3. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. ‘ 

4. Ira Sharp, Sharpsburg, Il... . 33.00 

5. J. W. Funk, Heyworth, IIl........ 35.00 

6. H. Davidson & Son, Waverly, 
BGA -cncccscapmncc: capsphin depesecs 29.00 

F BOR, GOED aieticges ceccscsvascsvcepese 27.00 


9. John Kennedy, Taylorville, Ill.... 26.00 
10. BE. Foster, Troy, O...........-sseees 24.00 





25. H. Leemaster, Taylorville, Ill.... 25.00 
26. J. W. Westbrook, Edinburg, IIl.. 20.00 
28. Ira Sharp ....... i ietirets ethavensere 22.00 
29. Rainy Miller ..........cccccccsceseees 25.00 
30. A. G. Woodberry, Danville, Ill.... 30.00 
31. B. Smith, Waterloo, 

33. W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill.... 





3. Rainy Miller ..........secccseees 





36. Ed Foster, Troy, O........... ° 

38. Rainy Miller ..............++++ . 20.00 
#. Rainy Miller .........c...eeee- . 22.50 
42. W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill....... 40.00 
43. Harry Erwin, Pleasant Plains, Ill. 46.00 
44. C. E. Hedges, Pana, IIl............ 29.00 
1. Ira Garp ....scc.scsveccsumassuuanes 80.00 
46. J. M. Cronan, Mount Sterling, Ill. 52. 
47. Sam Simmil, Cornland, IIl......... 27.00 
49. A. H. Mather, Wilmington, O...... 31.00 
51. H. W. Sharp, Taylorville, Tll...... 32.00 


Forty-nine head brought $1,169.50, an 
average of $23.80 per head. 








One always does the best with what he 
thinks the best. It is the pride and satis- 
faction one takes in his especial favorite 
of the sheep he is feeding, and the care 





growing out of this feeling, which makes 


;any one kind the best for any one man. 


STREET FAIRS. : 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Throughout 
the state of Nebraska more street fairs 
have been held this year than in any 
previous year; and, as a general thing. 
the great majority of these places are so 
well pleased with them that they are con- 
sidering the advisability of continuing 
them another year. 

Lincoln, Neb., has had a very success- 
ful street fair, enjoyed by many thousands 
brought in by our railroads granting ex- 
eursion rates. Considered for the whole 
week, Lincoln never had so many people 
at any previous time crowded upon her 
streets as were during this fair week. 
The first day, Monday, was taken up in 
preparation, but the fair was fairly 
opened by evening. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day were called political days. The two 
leading parties seemed to vie with each 
other in having the most brilliant parade, 
and each claimed theirs to be superior to 
the other. Each parade certainly was a 
credit to its respective party. At the 
close of the parade speaking was in order 
upon the grounds surrounding the state 
buildings. Thursday was called ‘Flower 
Day,” when occurred the parade in which 
there were many carriages decorated with 
artificial flowers. The ladies took a very 
prominent part in this. The showing on 
this day was very commendable through- 
out. Friday was “Horsemen's Day" (the 
only day that had an agricultural semb- 
lance). This display consisted of many of 
the best horses in town and neighborhood, 
and included saddie horses, single, double 
and tandem drivers, then ponies followed 
by a very fine display of lately imported 
horses now here. At the close of this dis- 
play, one of the best paved streets was set 
aside for the horsemen, where they could 
show off their horses at their best. This 
was readily taken advantage of, and the 
temptation to indulge in a little racing 
was yielded to. Here again the ladies 
showed the pleasure they enjoyed in riding 
behind a fine horse. 

Saturday, the last day, was brought to 
a close by thousands participating in a 
parade. 

THE MORAL ASPECT.—Writers in 
some of our agricultural papers have de- 
nounced street fairs in severe terms, as 
being degrading, immoral, and having an 
objectionable influence upon our young peo- 
ple. Not in the least do we underrate the 
veracity of there writers and fully under- 
stand the reasons why they so express 
themszives. Hut the whole matter re- 
solves itself into the question, should 
street fairs carry with them an expression 
synonymous with objectionable and dis- 
reputable attractions? From the manner 
in which many street fairs have been 
conducted in this and other states, one 
would be inclined to reply in the affirma- 
tive; but that is no reason why they 
should not be conducted on as high a 
plane as. our street fairs. The Lincoln 
street fair may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample, when thousands of people enjoyed 
themselves heartily, with harmless fun 
in abundance, without an objectionable 
attraction within the city limits. No seri- 
ous misdemeanor or crime occurred 
throughout the week, which speaks well 
for the city authorities and fair manage- 
ment. Intemperance was at a very low 
ebb. Gambling was entirely prohibited 
and arrests were few, considering so 
many visitors. It is seldom that such a 
large gathering of people of all condi- 
tions, determiged to have a good time, 
that mischief of a serious nature does 
not happen fo a few or many at such 
times. 

We have t) congratulate our city au- 
thorities and fair management on the 
prompt, energetic and decisive action at 
this time. They were successful. 

JOHN BETHUNE. 

Lancaster C€o,, Neb. 





DON’T M)RTGAGE THE FARM. 


Editor RUEAL WORLD: You and I 
can't agree or the moon and sprout ques- 
tion, but we will agree on the mortgage 
problem. I an afraid of a mortgage. I 
helped pay nortgages on two farms to 
get land for -he boys, and then had to 
look out for nyself, I being the oldest in 
my father’s ‘amily. Now we have 160 
acres of land and are out of debt. Of 
course, it is not the pest land in the 
world, but wé manage to make a living, 
and some yeais to “lay by’’ a little. 

I am situatel just as Mr. Hamlin is in 
regard to astisting the children to get 
homes. We hive four boys and four girls, 
and I would not like them to have as 
hard a task gé¢tting a home as I had. But 
I never will nortgage the old home place 
to buy land for them. I tell my boys 
that we will make and “lay by” all we 
can, and whet one of them wants a home, 
we will buy md give a mortgage on the 
land if we haven't got enough to pay for 
it, and then all at home will help pay 
it off, and thm pursue this plan until all 
have homes.’ They may not be large 
homes. But astart in the way of a small 
home is bettet than a good many of us old 
men had. ‘The family that works to- 
gether will pjosper if any does. I don’t 
think it is a send policy to mortgage the 
home place t( buy more land, or to sell 
and buy mom and give a larger mort- 
gage. 

Will some RURAL WORLD reader that 
has had exprience in putting up cow 
pea and soy ban hay tell whether it will 
spoil if put ip partly cured? I find it 
slow work geting it dry late in the sea- 
son. R. LOOMIS. 

Douglas Co. Mo. 





INCUBATORS.—We call attention to 
the advertisenent of the Marilla Incu- 
bator Co., whtrh appears elsewhere in this 
issue. Many o our readers know and have 
used this madiine, which has had a most 
successful reord, extending over more 
than twelve seasons. During the last 
year the company has removed to Rose 
Hill, N. Y., has built a large and com- 
pletely equipjed factory, and is out for 
business in eanest. Mr. H. H. Blackman, 
the inventor, is associated with the pres- 
ent company,of which Mr. W. E. Mills is 
secretary. Write the Marilla Incubator 
Co. at Rose Hill, N. Y., for catalog before 
buying an indibator. 


———— 

KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO.—The ad- 
vertisement oj the Klondike Incubator Co. 
of Des Moi Ia., appears in another 
column of thé paper, and we are glad to 
direct the at@ntion of our readers to it. 
The Klondike Incubators are of high or- 
der, such as § appreciated by those who 
use them. They are, however, fully de- 
scribed in thejcatalog, which also contains 
a great deal ¢ information on the subject 
of poultry rai Pes, It may ve had free of 
charge to those who mention having seen 
the advertisement in this paper. Address 





Klondike Inetbator Co., Des Moines, Ta. 





The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck. Secretary, Stanberry, 








THE CLOAK TORN OFF. 





Intestinal, Not Industrial, Parasites. 





What persistent, hard-to-eradicate and 
aggravating things are the intestinal para- 
sites that trouble the shepherds and work 
destruction to our flocks. Appreciating the 
importance of having them up for discus- 
sion and destruction, if possible, at the 
coming meeting of the Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, which is to be held 
at Fayette, Mo., December 11-14, the sec- 
retary of the association attempted to 
put them on the program, a copy of which 
was sent to the RURAL WORLD, but 
evidently the little imps objected, and so 
they wriggled past the “scholarly” sec- 
retary, the ‘‘lynx-eyed”’ editors, the “‘intel- 
ligent” compositor, the ‘careful’ proof- 
reader, and even p.ssed under the 
“trained eye’ of the veteran editor, 
former Secretary of Agriculture, and pres- 
ent president of the Missouri Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association, and appeared in print as 
“Industrial” parasites. We cannot per- 
mit the miserable pests to masquerade in 
so deceitful a name. 


THE ANGORA SHOW AND SALE 
At Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15-16. 





Mr. Horace A. Field, the Angora breeder 
of Tioga Co., Pa.. made the RURAL 
WORLD a very pleasant call last week 
when in St. Louis on his way home from 
attendance at the Angora show and sale 
at Kansas City during the early part of 
the week. He reported that the show and 
sale were a great success, and that the 
leading breeders of all sections of the 
United States where the Angora industry 
has gained a foothold were in attendance, 
and all were very enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. Fully 200 breeders were there,and 
about 3,000 Angoras were on exhibition. 
The classification and list of awards were 
liberal and comprehensive. 

The best animal shown was a buck ex- 
hibited by D. C. Taylor of New Mexico, 
and was bought by Mr. Richardson of 
Iowa, who paid for him the handsome sum 
of $700. 

The American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association is to be congratulated on the 
success of this, its first annual show and 
sale. 

It may surprise some of our western 
readers to know that Mr. Field is prepar- 
ing to breed Angoras quite extensively by 
buying lately 2,000 acres of land in North- 
ern Pennsylvania, paying therefore $2 per 
acre. Our readers in the Ozark region 
of South Missouri and Northern Arkansas 
would, we are sure, be pleased to hear oc- 
casionally from Mr. Field. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SHEEP RAIS- 
ERS 


In Southwest Missouri. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Just now 
when the price of sheep is out of sight a 
great many people are embarking in sheep 
raising. This industry promises to assume 
immense proportions in the near future. 
Our lands that heretofore could not be 
utilized are now being bought by the sec- 
tion for the purpose of establishing sheep 
ranches thereon. A company recently 
bought several thousand acres in Barry 
county for this purpose. 

It is admitted by all that the cost of 
production largely governs the cost of the 
product. In the southern part of Barry 
county the cost of sheep and hogs is prac- 
tically nothing. They live and live well 
the year round without any feed save that 
gathered by the animal himself. In this 
ideal sheep region disease among sheep is 
entirely unknown. All that is necessary 
is to fence a tract, turn in your sheep, fur- 
nish them salt, and nature will do the 
rest. I know a man who borrowed a sum 
of money, paying 8 per cent thereon. This 
money he invested in sheep at a high 
price. In one year he had paid his debt, 
increased his flock, had a living and had a 
small bank account. Does this sound 
“‘fishy?"’ Well, the proof can be produced, 
if necessary. This land can be bought for 
$1.50 up to $2.50 per acre in any amount 
from 20 acres up. It is fast finding buyers 
in those who realize the opportunities of- 
fered for sheep raising and mining pur- 
poses. Improved farm lands are also very 
cheap. Letter containing stamp for reply 
and addressed to me in care of the RU- 
RAL WORLD will reach me safely. 

Barry Co., Mo. W. C. MATLOCK. 


The BURLINGTON’S GREAT PUBLICATION 


ON NEBRASKA, 


ENTITLED! 


“THE CORN BELT.” 


The possibilities of Nebraska's fertile 
soil are now beginning to be appreciated. 
Nebraska is second among the sugar beet 
producing, and has already become one 
of the great corn growing and stock rais- 
ing states. 

The “Corn Belt,”’ a publication issued 
monthly by the Burlington Route, con- 
sists largely of letters written by resident 











CARE OF BREEDING £WES IN WIN- 
TER. 





Those who have selected rams with 
strong constitutfons descended from an- 
cestors of the most robust and hardy 
character, that have never known what it 
was to be tested how much they could en- 
dure and still live, have the greatest 
chance to be rewarded for their good care 
by a large and thrifty crop of lambs. 
While fault is to be found with the prac- 
tice of over-feeding stock rams, there are 
other mistakes that can be and are often 
made writes Robert Miller in the “Prairie 
Farmer.’ Rams are often allowed to run 
with the flock of ewes until the month of 
August, then separated and put in the 
smallest lot with the best fence that the 
farm affords. This lot has been used as a 
kind of prison for calves, hogs, or breachy 
horses; the sod is old and the grasses dry 
and tainted. The ram is weakened in ev- 
ery way; he is uneasy, the flesh leaves 
him and the wool becomes dry. This is 
the condition that many rams are in when 
turned with the ‘ewes. 
lowed to run night and day with no feed 
but what a dry season and wornout pas- 
tures afford. The man who has used a 
ram prepared in such a way can not care 
for his ewes so as to equal his more care- 
ful nefghbor in his success in lamb-rais- 
ing. 

In many parts of this country the ewes 
are housed early, but where it is possible 
to do so it will be better to let them run 
in dry fields all day, and, until the weath- 
er gets very stormy, all night too. Have 
them if possible in a field with plenty of 
run lots and rough grass fur them to pick 
over, but do not allow them to depend on 
the fields for their whole food supply, 
when that is short, but give them a lib- 
eral allowance of grain or turnips night 
and morning. The exercise is the main 
benefit to be derived in the fields in win- 
ter. The liberty to take exercise, and, if 
necessary, to be forced to take exercise, is 
a part of sheep-raising that can not be too 
highly appreciated. Ewes with lamb 
should be firm and full of muscle, not fat 
and soft, and this has been proved in ev- 
ery flock throughout the country year aft- 
er year by the lambs that come early in 
nearly every case being strong, and those 
that come very late being the same, while 
the great loss in lambs is nearly always 
just before the ewes go to pasture or from 
ewes that have during their whole period 
of pregnation been confined to the pens. 
To avoid losses from these causes give the 
ewes as much room as possible in the 
winter pens; do not have the pens too 
close, but have them dry above and below. 
Have large yards for the ewes when the 
snow is deep and move them out early in 
the morning and keep them out as much 
as possible in fine weather. If the snow 
is not deep and the weather is at all dry, 
keep the ewes in the fields during winter 
as much as possible, always giving plenty 
of good, wholesome food. In Canada, 
where the winters are more severe and 
where turnips are grown and fed to a 
great extent, sheep can be exercised by 
feeding the turnips whole. We fed our 
ewes last winter all the turnips they 
would eat. The roots were much harder 
than usual and this caused the sheep to 
work nearly all day and a good part of the 
night to satisfy their desire for food. We 
fed hay as well, but no grain until the 
ewes had lambed. We did not lose a lamb 
or a ewe, but all came strong. Our ewes 
were smooth and did not fall away after 
lembing, and the lambs seemed to be uni- 
form and all thrived alike. This test 
seemed all the more valuable because so 
many think that turnips are injurious to 
pregnant ewes, and we believe this to be 
the case when ewes are allowed to eat all 
the cut turnips they wish in a few min- 
utes and then lie down. They are thus 
kept too full of a cold, watery substance; 
their flesh accumulates and is of a soft, 
flabby nature. We account for the early 
and late lambs being strong while the 
ewes are kept in the ordinary way by the 
ewes that lamb early getting a lot of exer- 
cise after being in lamb and those lamb- 
ing late getting a lot of exercise before 
lambing. A mistake that we find a great 
many making with the mutton breeds of 
sheep is their putting them inside when- 
ever there is a little rain or rough weath- 
er, and in the late autumn many put them 
in at night. Sheep used in this way are 


They are then al- | 


ee 
much more Mable to disease than t} 
allowed to take the natural course “We 
can see a large flock of Shropshire iad é. 
after heavy rains and snows shake th = 
selves and be nearly dry on the outst . 
and perfectly dry on the inside of 
fleece, and never any indications of . 
tarrh about them. Keep sheep in the r ss 
natural conditions possible, with plent : 
wholesome food for best results. 


LL 
SOME HINTS ON SHEEP. 


One apparently very silly habit of 
sheep is readily explained when we re . 
lect what were the natural surroundings 
of the animal before man turned it t his 
own purposes. This is the extraordi; = 
and apparently purposeless way in wh); 
every sheep of a flock will “follow the 
leader.” and imitate him by taking jum). 
over imaginary obstacles, says the “Ney 
York Farmer.” 

All white sheep are gregarious, tha: j< 
they go in flocks under a definite leader 
If their leader, who has been keeping 
| watch for the public good, gives th. 
alarm, the rest do not stop to question his 
wisdom, but simply follow him, and ob. 
| viously they are wise in so doing. R 








member they are living among the danger. 
ous precipices of their mountain home 
As they dash along some narrow ledge 
the leader, who is the only one that can 
see in front of him, jumps over a chasm 
The rest do not wait until they see th, 
chasm before preparing to Jump, for if 
they are crowded by their companions 
that would be almost impossible, but 5, 
coming to the same perilous spot, they 
behave in exactly the same manner 
their trusted guide. 

Another peculiar trait in sheep, of which 
it would be interesting to have some ex. 
planation, is the invariable practice of 
returning by the way they came. When 
sheep break out of or into a field in which 
they have no business, when an attempt 
is made to drive them out, they imme- 
diately make a frantic rush for the gap 
by which they entered, and which they er- 
fectually block by all trying to pass at 
once, even when there is a gate near at 
hand set conveniently open for them 
Why is this? Is it natural stupidity or 
a survival of some wild trait? 
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With 

improved facil- 

ities for manufac- 

ture we have been 

enabled to turn out a perfect ma- 


chine; one that runs trueand grinds 
evenly over the ore gurtace of the 
grinding burrs; one in which dress 0 
the burr is such that it gives the maxi- 
mum capacity of 2 horse power, and 
this, too, without the gear, an object 
sought in all geared mills, By means of 
this simple construction we are able to 
Otree 8 Tria Medal and highest award 
awa 

at Paris Exposition. Send for illustrated 
catalogue before you buy. 

STOVER MFC. COMPANY, 

534 St., Freeport, His. 








month and expenses, advancement. 
VELERS. Dept, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


SHROPSHIRES | 


from Canada that are large and fine and not high 
priced. 


M AN 22 TRAVEL, experience unnecessary, $10 








RAMS 


Shropshires, -34: 


and 
From the prize winnicg flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other flocks in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or address 
GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all pm for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


bred , , B 
bay py Down Sheep. mame, Bese 
for prices. James W. Turner. erry She) byville,Mo.., 


MERINO SHEEP | Bot America 


and Delaine. 
Won more than all others at World's Fair and 


Sheari 90 extra rams. 
L. B. SHATTUCK Sanberss Gentry Co., Mo. 
Bust REGISTERED JeRSEY CATTLE. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks and ewes, and Canada bred, 4)! 
and for sale at reasonable prices 
no trouble to answer, 
B. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Lllinois. 


























OSGAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "EISH"E.S SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 





Oxford Down Rams, 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. 


Yearlings and Lambs 


Callon or address, - J. STONE, Stonington, Illinois. 





Skabeura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “re. ™OOrS ES Touind Dil OS. 18 Branch Birect, Ser Loue, Mo. 
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SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All and styles. 
Se ot te tae to 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 


at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
Ewes bred before yo . Write or 
Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 





farmers, cattle raisers and ranchmen, 
giving facts and figures which show the 
present condition and future possibilities 
of Nebraska. A large number of illustra- 
tions picture to the eye the abundant 
crops, the superior breed of cattle, sheep 
and hogs raised, the methods of cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and threshing. The ‘Corn 
Belt’’ shows what the thrifty settler has 
been able to accomplish in a few years. 
Those contemplating a change to better 
their condition will here find just the in- 
formation they want. 

Send a postal card with your name and 
address or that of a friend interested in 
Nebraska, to the General Passenger 
Agent of the Burlington Route, St. Louis, 
and a copy of the last issue of the “Corn 
Belt” will be sent free, by return mail. 
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GEO. H. LEE & CO., Omana, NEB. 
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